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BARBERS PROTEST SMEARING BY TRIBUNE, 


REPORT 


—T0 OUR READERS-OWNERS 
L 


Nixon-Douglas News Survey 

A survey has been made of the 
way 12 California daily newspapers 
handled the Nixon-Douglas sena- 
torial campaign in their news col- 
umns for the period of September 1- 
November 7, 1950. 

The survey or analysis was made 
by the Stanford University Institute 
of Journalistic Studies. It was done 
under a research grant from the 
CiO Newspaper Guild and its Cali- 
fornia locals, 


The papers studied were the San 
Francisco News, Chronicle, Call- 
Bulletin; the Sacramento Bee, 
Union; the Los Angeles Times, Ex- 
aminer, News; San Diego Union; 
Ventura Star-Free Press; Bakers- 
Wield Californian; Marysville-Yuba 
City Appeal-Democrat. 

The 12 newspapers represent 4514 
per cent of the California newspa- 
pers. So it’s a pretty fair sample 
as far as size of sample goes, 

x wk * 


They Smeared Douglas 

The results attained by the ob- 
jective, scientific method of analy- 
sis followed are, to say the least, 
interesting, though scarcely sur- 
prising. 

For example, of all the unfavor- 
able statements made about Nixon 
and Douglas in the 12 dailies, 69.9 
per cent were unfavorable to Doug- 
las, and only 30.1 per cent were un- 
favorable to Nixon. 

Mind you, this was in the “news” 
columns of the said dailies, not in 
the editorial columns, 

To obtain some overall means of 
comparing the campaign coverage 
of the 12 newspapers, a “favored 
index” score was computed for each 
newspaper. The “favored” index 
score is a relative measure of com- 
auison showing how far each news- 
paper deviated from “equal presen- 
tation” of the two candidates, agd 
which candidacy had the advan- 
tage. 

x *k *& 
S. F. News Played Fair 


Let’s take the “favored index” 
score for the three of the 12 news- 
papers published nearest to the 
East Bay. All three of these papers 
officially supported Nixon in their 
editorials. But let’s see, on the basis 
of points as used in the Stanford 
study, by how many points each of 
the three papers threw its news col- 
umn weight for Nixon. 

The results are not the least sur- 
prising to anyone familiar with the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Chron- 
icle nd News. 

The Call-Bulletin, of course, shows 
the most disgraceful record, as one 
would expect from a Hearst news- 
paper. It threw its news column 
weight to Nixon by 96.2 points! 

The News, again not surprisingly, 
comes out best. It threw its news 
column weight to Douglas by two 
points, which indicates, in our opin- 
ion, that the editor of the News was 
trying to give the candidates an 
even break. 

In the rush of newspaper work, 
to wind up giving one candidate a 

~fiwo-point advantage over the other 
when the returns are in, is Cer- 
tainly not bad. 

Editorially, of course, the News 
supported Nixon, So perhaps the 
editor of the News was even so de- 
cent as to lean over backward a 
little to give a fair break in his 
mews columns to the candidate he 
was opposing in the editorial col- 
umns, 

x &k * 


Chronicle’s Record Bad 

There remains the Chronicle. The 
Stanford study shows that it threw 
its news column weight to Nixon by 
68.4. 

No informed person takes a 
Hearst newspaper seriously as a 
real newspaper. But the Chronicle 
has tried hard to be taken as a real 
newspaper. 

So, while we consider the Call- 
Bulletin record of 96.9 point favor- 
ing of the reactionary Nixon dis- 
graceful, we consider the Chroni- 
cle’s 68.4 record of throwing its 

ws column weight to the reaction- 

ry Nixon downright disgusting. 

Too bad the Stanford research 
group didn’t analyze the dear old 
Knowland Tribune's record on the 
Douglas-Nixon campaign. That 
would have been something to write 
home about! 


Joe Bailey Visits 
ITU Local Unions 


Joe Bailey, third vice-president of 
the International Typographical 
Union, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of Mailers 18 in the Bay Area, was 
an honored visitor here recently. 

Wednesday night of last week 
Mailers 18 gave him a party. 

The next night he was enter- 
tained by Duncan Ross, who suc- 
ceeded him as secretary-treasurer 
of Mailers 18; Jack Austin, secre- 
tary of Typographical 36; and Oak 
land Acting Postmaster Joe W. 
Chaudet. 

Friday night Typographical 36 
entertained Bailey at dinner, 


> 


BIC Unions to 
Get Separate 
Freeze Setup, 
Gray Believes 


Business Representative Jack 
Reynolds reported at the Building 
Trades Council meeting this week 
on information about the wage 
freeze gained in a telephone confer- 
ence with Richard Gray, head of 
the AFL Building Trades Depart- 
ment, 


ray said there was one very 
hopeful indication. He felt that the 
Government was preparing to set 
up a special branch of the control 
agency to deal with the problems 
of the building industry. 

Experience gained under the Taft- 
Hartley Law, Gray felt, had shown 
Washington the impossibility of 


lumping building industry problems | 


Lodge Officers 


in with other industries. 
GO AHEAD CALMLY! 

This would mean, 
pointed out, “that we would have 
practical men who understood our 
special problems on the Govern- 


ment boards dealing with the build- | 


ing industry.” 

Gray advised Reynolds to tell 
both contractors and unions not to 
get rattled. It is evident, he felt, 
that there will be no penalties im- 
posed for going ahead and comply- 
ing with contracts already negoti- 
ated, 

When Reynolds said there was a 
state of confusion about the freeze 
out here, Gray laughed and replied: 

“You ought to come in to Wash- 
ington if you want to see some con- 
fusion! The freeze is out, but not 
on! They're busy this week tearing 
down the things they built up last 
week!” 

“LABOR CAMP” SCHEME 

Reynolds said that the formula 
for allowing increases in wages 
owing to the rise in living costs 
since Korea began seems to be “a 
little tighter 


need for getting excited.” 

However, Gray is deeply con- 
cerned over one proposed piece of 
legislation which may soon be in- 
troduced, 

This proposed law would allow 
for the setting up of what amounts 
to labor camps. Government em- 
ployes or persons in ordinary ci- 


vilian life could be picked up and} 


transported to these places so their 
skills could be used in 
perhaps many hundreds of miles 
away from their homes. 

These workers would be housed 
and fed by the Government. They 
would be paid the prevailing scale 
in the area, But they would lack 
entirely the traditional freedom to 
live where they pleased and work 
where they preferred. 

Gray seemed at the moment more 
concerned over this than over the 
freeze, said Reynolds. 

FORESTRY ARRANGEMENT 

BTC Secretary John Davy read a 
communication from the State 
Building Trades Council on an ar- 
rangement made with the State 
Forestry Department. 

Before State Forestry starts any 
new construction project it will get 
in touch with State BTC to deter- 
mine what crafts shall do the work. 
IRON WORKERS’ PAY 

Approval was given the new scale 
for Structural Iron Workers 378. A 
7's cent per hour increase is effec- 
tive as of January 25, and an addi- 
tional 1244 cents per hour July 1, 
1951. 

This brings the scale for journey- 
men and riggers to $2.57's an hour; 
finishers, fencemen, housesmiths 
ornamental, 2.4242; and reinforced 
rodmen $2.321%, 

HUNT BROS. CANNERY 

Reynolds reported that at Hunt 
Bros. cannery efforts were being 
made to make a line of demarcation 
between maintenance work done by 
the Cannery Workers and the build- 
ing trades craftsmen, 
LIVERMORE ATOMIC 

Reynolds reported that he had 
gone out to the Livermore atomic 
project, and that he and several 
business representatives with him 
had no difficulty getting in to ex- 
amine the operations. 

Some time back a group of BTC 
union representatives had gone out 
and conferred with management of 
the project to arrange for access of 
business agents to the job to check 
working conditions. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Reynolds} 


than we expected.” | 
But Gray, he said, felt “there’s no| 


industries | 


| utive council. 


Teamos and Owners 


(EF YOU MAVE MORE PAY---- WATCH PRICES -----AWNO GAYE! . 


Name District | 


International Association of Ma- 
chinists District Lodge 115 an- 
nounces election of officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Clifford Miller, Richmond Lodge | 
824, president. | 

George F. Dees, Lodge 1330, eteet 
president. 

Joseph M. Callahan, Lodge 284, | 
secretary-treasurer, 


Teamo Joe Diviny 
Receives Tribute 


Joseph J, Diviny, San Francisco 
Teamster leader, and recently 
elected Golden Gate Bridge direc- 
tor, was honored at a testimonial) 
dinner at the Hotel Whitcomb in| 
San Francisco early this week. 

Diviny’s long career in Bay Area 
labor circles was reviewed by Mu- 
nicipal Judge Leo Cunningham, 
who acted as toastmaster, 

Among the distinguished guests 
were Mayor Elmer E. Robinson, 
Assemblyman Thomas Maloney and 
Golden Gate Bridge Manager James 
Ricketts. 


Otto Never Chosen 
Head of State BIC 


Otto Never, business agent of | 
Operating Engineers 3, has been 
elected president of the State Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

Never succeeds Frank A, Law- 
rence, who has been appointed to 
the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission by Governor Warren. 

Never was elected at a meeting of 
the executive board of the State 
BTC. 

Hughie Rutledge, Painters 127, is| 
a member of the State BTC exec- 


| THIS 


Join For Defense 


Einar O. Mohn, international rep- 
resentative of the Teamsters, and | 
Henry Bigge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Motor Transport Association 
Inc., announced the formation of a 
joint council concerning itself | 
strictly with problems of the truck- 
ing industry brought about by the 
defense emergency. 

The new board, to be known as) 
the California Trucking Emergency | 
Council, will not deal with prob- 
lems concerning wages, hours or 
working conditions. 

Mohn and Bigge declared that the 
council would concern itself with) 
manpower and rationing problems 
affecting the industry and will seek 
modifications of “unfair” controls 
on trucking. 


Joe Aronson Receives 
Messages in Hospital 


Joe Aronson, president of Build- 
ing Service Employes Local 18, has 
been sick for some time in Perma- 
nente Hospital. 

His many friends and associates 
in the labor movement have been 
sending him messages of cheer, * 


LOCAL LABOR’S FIGHT FRONT 


(Editorial) 

THE KNOWLAND TRIBUNE'S attack on our AFL broth- 
ers the barbers is the sort of thing East Bay Labor Journal be- 
lieves in attending to at once. A good old Alabama rule is, when 
you've skinned a polecat, nail his hide to the barn door. That, 
frankly, is what we've tried to do in the top headlines on this 


page. 


_——— 


WE'RE GREAT BELIEVERS in having hot milk pumped 
back out of a creamery tank. We're glad Milkers 304 saw to it 


that it was done, and prontol 


| their 


LABOR IN THE WORLD OF WAR 


Freeze Causes Hot Discussion, With Green Saying: 
“Unless We Are Accorded Opportunities to Work 
Out Inequities, the Freeze Is Unfair to Labor.” 


AFL Labor’s Monthly Survey 


By The Editor | 

A big event in world economic history occurred Friday of | 
last week, January 26. The portentous event, of course, was the 
order freezing prices and wages throughout the United States, 
the country now watched by all the world for hints of things 


to come, 


e— 


AFL President William Green | tired, who had been serving as en- 


reacted promptly. 
where he has been attending the 
quarterly session of the AFL Execu- 
tive Council, he said: 


GREEN PROTESTS 


“Prices have been steadily rising | into the choosing of enforcement 


while wages have been pretty much 
standing still. Unless we are ac- 
corded the opportunity to work out 
inequities, the freeze is unfair to 
labor.” 


But the wary eye of the price and 
wage directors at that crucial mo- 
ment was more upon John L. Lewis 
than upon any other labor leader. 
For Lewis had just negotiated, a 
few hours before the freeze was or- 
dered, a $1.60 per day wage boost 
for 75,000 hard coal miners, to go 
into effect February 1. That's the 
same date the previously negotiated 
same boost for 350,000 soft coal min- 
ers was scheduled to go into effect. 
WAGE BOARD SWEATS 

So the Wage Stabilization Board 
back in Washington began at once 
to wrestle hard with the problem: 
which shall we settle first, a general 
wage policy formula, or the ques- 
tion of these negotiated raises al- 
ready pending for the miners and 
others? 

Chairman Ching of the board an- 
rlounced they were having a tough 
time figuring it out. 

RAILROAD DISPUTE 

Another big wage pattern at 
stake is that of the railroads. In 
daily papers all over the country, 
the day before the freeze was or- 
dered, big ads appeared, signed by 
“Eastern Southeastern Western 
Railroads, shouting: 

“The ‘railroads RESPECT, the 
union leaders seek to REPUDIATE 
AGREEMENT.” 

The ad was referring to the ten- 
tative 
tiators for the railroad operating 
unions and the companies Decem- 


ber 21, which was later turned down | husbands aged 19 through 25, thou- 
| sands 


when it went back to the unions. 
SPENDING UNCLE’S MONEY 


Labor people cynically wondered | no overseas or combat service. 


if the big railroad ad was part of 
money” which big corporations in- 
dulge in to drain off excess profits 
and prevent themselves from help- 
ing their country with taxes. 

Some labor people also fortified 
cynicism a bit when they 
noted that the stock market went 


Sponse to the freeze order. Lots of 
loot coming for the few while the 
many are exploited under ineffec- 
tive price controls? 
question they were asking after 
they saw the stock gamblers’ glee. 
“WIDE LOOPHOLES” 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former head 
of the President’s Council of Eco 
nomic Advisors, didn’t say anything 
so tactless as that. But, testifying 
before the Senate-House Economic 
Committee, he said that there were 
“wide loopholes” in the present con- 
trol law. He said that he expects 
prices will continue their present 
upsurge, despite the so-called 
freeze. 

(An editorial discussing loopholes 
in the control law will be found on 
page 6 of this issue of East Bay 
Labor Journal.) 


Incidentally, just as the freeze 
went into effect the Bureau of La 
bor Statistics reported that retail 
prices were nearly 5 per cent higher 
December 15 than they were when 
the war started in Korea. 

The exact figure was 4.8 per cent 
but the BLS said prices were still 


‘advancing right up to the time of 


the freeze. 

POLITICS IN ENFORCEMENT? 
One odd little feature of the 

freeze was that Admiral Hoover, re- 


That was the | 


; draft 


. s i | 
Congressman Vinson (D Ga.), | 

: | 
heads of the chambers’ respective 
}committees on the armed forces, | 


| 


agreement reached by nego-| before 


| 


j that process of “spending Uncle's | 


} 


| 


|} up about one billion bucks in re-|tage and other 


| 


| be counted the President's appoint- 


|; reports that the Chinese might 


; demning the Red Chinese as aggres- | 


At Miami. | forcement officer for the Economic 


| Stabilization Administration, — re- 
| signed his job as the freeze went 
|; into effect. One cryptic remark of 
his was quoted in the press, that al 
| didn’t believe politics should enter 


| 


Hoover was succeeded by F. Jo- 
seph Donohue, Washington attor- 
ney. Gossip began all over the coun- 
| try about wirepulling by loyal Dem- 
ocrats for the enforcement job. 
TOBIN-WILSON DISPUTE 

There was talk of a serious dis- | 
pute as to whether Defense Mobil- | 
izer Wilson, a big corporation man, 
or Secretary of Labor Tobin is to 
have the real weight in manpower 
allocation. 


Tobin flew down to Miami to see 
Green and the AFL bigwigs, and it 
was assumed he went to see them 
about this. This question means 
much to labor. 

A-BOMBS AND DRAFT 

As for the defense program which 
all this flurry is about, they were | 
firing off test A-bombs in Nevada 
shaking the glass in the gambling | 
houses of Las Vegas. Governor War- 
ren attended a conference of gov- 
ernors in Chicago on civil defense 

Provision was made for college | 
students to finish their courses and 
still have the right to volunteer and 
choose their service if openings were 
available. Sentiment began to run 
strongly in Congress against the 
Defense Department's proposal to 
18-year-olds. 

WHO'LL FIGHT FIRST | 

Senator Johnson (D., Tex.) and} 


made this plain. 


Their statements indicated that | 
18-year-olds are ordered 
drafted by Congress, the following | 
will have had to go first: childless 


of men now rated as 4-f's 
and short-service veterans who had 


NIMITZ'S “TASK FORCE” 
Also on the defence side should 


ment of a Commission on Security 
and Individual Rights to “make a 
thorough examination of the laws, 
practices and procedures concern- 
ing the protection of our nation 
against treason, espionage, sabo-} 
subversive activi- 
ties.” 

The commission {s also to see to it 
that individual civil rights are ob- 
served duly. It headed by Ad- 
miral Nimitz, retired. One New 
York heading an “anti-Communism 

ymmittee” publicly objected to 
Nimitz’s appointment on the ground 
that the admiral, as a University 
of California Regent, had voted 
against imposing the “loyalty oath” 
on professors. 

WAR AND THE U.N. 

In Korea for many days the U.N. 
troops, spearheaded by American 
forces, didn't know whether they 
were hunting for a foe in retreat 
or marching into a trap. 

Drew Pearson and others spread 
be 
really pulling back past the 38fh 
parallel and in effect giving up the 
Korean war. 

Others thought maybe the Chi- 
nese were pulling wool over the 
eyes of the U.N. Political Commit- 
tee, to keep the U.S. delegation from 
getting through a_ resolution con- | 


1s 


sors, 

General Eisenhower returned | 
from his tour of Europe, and it was 
expected Congress would listen to| 
his advice on troops for Western 
Europe, 


| before submitting to Washington, 


; out 


WHICH RAISED ITS OWN PRICES FULL 4 


Jack Austin Is 
Elected by CLC 


To Exec. Board 


John W. Austin, secretary-treas-| 
urer of Typographical Local 36, was | 
this week elected a member of the 
15-man executive committee of the 
Central Labor Council. 

Austin received 93 votes, and 58| 
were cast for Marilyn Anglin, sec-| 
retary-treasurer of Office Employes | 
29. 

The place on the committee was! 
made vacant by the recent resigna- | 
tion of Joe W. CRaudet, Typograph- | 
ical 36, to become Acting Postmas- 
ter of Oakland. 

Following are the other 14 mem-| 
bers of the CLC executive commit-}| 
tee: 

John Quinn, Bartenders 52. 

Joe Aronson, Building Service 18.| 

Charles Omstead, Food Clerks 870. | 

Ed Clancy, Newspaper Drivers 96. | 

Pat Sander, Cooks | 

Eddie Maney, Laundry Workers 2. 

Al Brown, Milk Drivers 302. 

Al Cutler, Culinary Alliance 31. 

Les Moore, Auto and Ship Paint- | 
ers 1176. 

Paul Nicely, Paint Makers 1101. 

Paul Fuhrer, Bakery Drivers 302. 

Lew Blix, Dental Technicians | 
24116. | 

John Ferro, Printing Specialties | 
382. 


Ed Henson, Carmen 192. 


99 


4285. 


Shipyard Bids | 


[Haircutters Weary 


Pay They Declare 


{smearings by the Oakland Tribune, 


ReachDeadline 


Wednesday of this week, January 


31, was important for shipyard 
workers, as it was the scheduled 
date for opening in Washington 


bids for building the 50 superspeed 
cargo vessels recently authorized | 
by Congress 
At least two bids are believed to 
have gone in from the Bay Area. 
One from the Bechtel people who 
operated the Marinship -yards at 
Sausalito during War II; the other 
from the Kaiser people. | 
The Bechtel bid, if any, is based | 
on using the Maritime Board’s Ala- 
meda yards, it was reported. | 
The Kaiser people’s bid is sup- 
posed to have gone directly to 
Henry Kaiser back East for okay 


THERE'S ANOTHER CHANCE | 
There are rumors of other bids | 


going in from this area, but East} 
Bay Labor Journal has been able 
to get no confirmation. | 


It is believed that the allocation 
of ships to yards in various regions | 
may not be based absolutely and) 
finally on the bids going in for | 
opening this week | 

Ray Brennan, Shipyard Laborers | 
886, who keeps up with the law and 
the lawmakers on shipyard ques- 
tions, has put his finger on Section 
502-F of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 as amended. 

This section of the law provides 
authority in emergencies when! 
Navy yards are crowded to allocate 
work On a regional basis. 

MEN LAID OFF | 

Meanwhile, men were being laid 
off at some of the local yards,| 
Todd's and Moore's, for instance, 
and some of the unions were push- 
ing for higher pay. Management | 
sources claimed that these disputes 
were preventing work from reach- 
ing their yards. 

In Boston, delegates representing 
60,000 CIO shipworkers clamored 
for a uniform rate of pay through- | 
the industry. This interested | 
Pacific Coast unions, as the ship- 
yard workers on the Atlantic Coast 
have been getting a lower scale} 
than out here. 

If the Atlantic Coast scale moves | 
up, it would ease off the pressure 
of West Coast management’s claims 
that shipyard workers are getting 
enough out here, it was felt. 

The CIO shipworkers claim 
they’re going to do something about 
their demands, | 


Hi, There! Those | 


Nylon Girls Get 
$120 Per WEEK! 


Ed Clancy of Newspaper Drivers 
told the Central Labor Council at] 
the January 22 meeting that some 
of those nylon weavers on piece- 
work at the Willstrut Hosiery Mills 
are now getting as high as betwéen! 
$110 and $120 a week. | 

But what did the East Bay Labor 
Journal do? Why, it went haywire 
and reported that those girls who 
had gone through that strike and | 
all for higher pay are now getting 
$120 a month. 

What can East Bay Labor Jour- 
nal do about it? Why, just call its 
readers’ attention to the error and 
apologize for being, not dumb, but | 
vocal in the wrong way. They get} 
that pay per WEEK! ' 


| FIVE-DAY WEEK | 


| 


} 


Of Bum Jokes, Poor 


| 
Officers and members of Barbers | 
Local 134 expressed profound re-| 
sentment this week over cheap 


along with other daily papers. 

The Knowland Knave in the Mon- 
day Tribune passed on supposed | 
comments of a nameless person he 
pretended to know who had figured 
it out that even at present rates a| 
barber makes 3112 cents a minute, 
$18.75 an hour; that if the price of | 
a haircut goes to $1.50 on March 15, | 
a barber will make 3744 cents a 
minute, $22.50 an hour. | 
“DOWNRIGHT INSULTING” | 

“That sort of stuff,” said C. 
Silva, secretary of Barbers 134, “is | 
downright insulting to men, many 
of whom are getting the bare mini- 
mum of $50 a week. Moreover, the 
average for the trade around here| 
is between $60 and $65 a week. A 
few men here and there may get as | 
high as $75 or $85 a week, but they | 
are exceptions.” 

Silva pointed out that even these 
few exceptions are getting pay far | 
under that netted by skilled crafts- | 
men in other lines. 
10-CENT DAILIES? 

One thing that added heat to the 
comments of the barbers is that the 
Oakland Tribune, months ago, be- 
fore the cost of living and mate- 
rials had gone nearly so high as 
now, advanced its own price to the 
consumer 40 per cent. That was 
when the Tribune, along with other 


| dailies in the area, raised its price 


from the former 5 cents to the cur- 
rent 7 cents. 


The publishers of the Tribune and 
other dailies in the area, moreover, 
have been listening to arguments 
lately that the proper price for a 
daily tndér present tonditions 
would be 10 cents a copy. That is 
the price already charged by the 
Wall Street Journal’s California 
edition. 

LESS THAN TRIB’S BOOST 
The barber's, at a meeting in the 


Labor Temple Thursday of last 
week, January 25, on the very eve 
lof the price freeze order, voted 


heavily in favor of advancing the 
price of a haircut from the current 
$1.25 to $1.50. This boost, they 
voted, should go into effect March 
15. 

This, barbers point out, is rise of 
only 20 per cent now, in the midst 
of the highest price levels on rec- 
ord, as compared with the 40 per 
cent price boost made by the Trib- 
une long before prices in general 
soared so high. 

SENATOR EXPLODES 

The barbers don’t know how the 
freeze will affect their proposal for 
the price raise March 15. During 
World War II, said Silva, the OPA 
regulations did not affect barbers. 

“A reporter from the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin called me up just 
now,” Silva told East Bay Labor | 
Journal, “and said the wires car- 
ried the news that some Senator 
was blowing his top because barbers 
in Washington want to raise their 
price. The Senator, it seems, was 
quoted as saying that he'd have the 


| law on us and see to it that we got 


put under the price freeze.” 

Silva told the Hearst reporter that 
the barbers were getting plenty 
tired of poor jokes in the press and 
poor pay in the shops. 

BURDA TELLS DELEGATES 

Vincent Burda, a delegate of Bar- 
bers 134 to the Central Labor Coun- 
cil, informed fellow delegates that 
his union felt their members were 
getting a very raw deal from the 
daily press 

“We held a meeting In the audi- 
torium of the Labor Temple with 
So many present that they had to 
bring in extra chairs,” said Burda. 
“We went over the situation thor- 
oughly, and we know what we're 
up against in the present tough eco- 
nomic situation.” 


At the big Labor Temple meeting 
they not only voted to the 
price March 15, but to institute a 
five-day week, with all shops closed 
on Monday. Burda says this means 
more to some barbers than the 
price boost. 

The master barbers are not highly 
organized in the East Bay, but a 
few of them are reported to have 
got together and done a little fuss- 
ing about the proposed five-day 
week, 
$50 WEEKLY GUARANTEE 

Journeymen barbers get 70 per 
cent of the money received for work 
and the master barber keeps 30 per 
cent. A minmum guarantee of $50 
a week is provided for in union 
rules, to act as “a flooring” so that 
a man can manage to survive if 
trade is poor, 

If a barber begins getting more 
than $50 under this system, in many 
cases the master barber will add 
another barber to his staff, and thus 
the take for each individual is les- 
sened. 

Under the proposed change, chil- 
dren's haircuts will go up from the 
present $1 to $1.25, with $1.50 
charged for them on Saturdays. 

Other services would remain at 
the present level, 


raise 


0 PCT. 


Shuey Pumps | 
That Hot Milk 
Back So Pronto 


It was all just one of those un- 
fortunate mistakes. 

That is what the management of 
the big Shuey Creamery out on Tel 
egraph avenue decided after Milk- 
ers 304 had been picketing an hour 
and a half one day last week. 

John Silva, business represénta- 
tive of the union, had learned that 
1000 gallons of hot milk had been 
hauled in and pumped into the 
Shuey tank. 

“To bad,” said Silva. “Now they'll 
have to pump out all that hot milk 
and send it away somewhere.” 

So the pickets appeared, calm and 
peaceful like. 

PUMPS AND BUMPS 

But the Shueys didn’t feel calm, 
They felt quite agitated. However, 
they did feel quite peaceful. 

So they conferred with the union, 
Yes, it was hot milk. The union had 
the dope. It had been hauled in 
from Modesto, bumpetybump. Bet- 
ter send it off somewhere bumpety- 
bump. 

So the pumps went to work, 
pumpetypump and out it spurted 
into one of the Shueys’ own tank 
trucks, and soon that truck was go- 
ing bumpetybump to Point Reyes, 
where the anti-union dairy crowd 
has a scab creamery. 

That was all there was to the lit~ 
tle episode, But there was quite a 
little excitement over it in the big 
butter and egg and cream and 


cheese and milk and buttermilk cir- 
cles, 


ONE MORE SYMPTOM! 

In union circles it was reckoned 
as one more indication that the 
Marin-Sonoma. Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, which got some Modesto and 
Tracy dairymen into the effort to 
try to crack the union, was destined 
to go sour. 

This week East Bay Labor Jour- 
nal received official notice from 
Secretary Robert S. Ash of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council that the name 
of Alfred Ornellas, Tracy dairyman, 
should go off the We Don’t Patro- 
nize list. So you won't find it in 
the list of anti-union dairies still 
holding out, published on page 6 of 
this week’s issue. 

The signup with the union by Or- 
nellas was told in last week’s East 
Bay Labor Journal, 


Brady Has CLC-US 
Class Wednesday, } 


February the 7th @ 


r. Robert A. Brady, professor of 
economics at the University of Cal- 
itornia, conducts the next class in 
the current Central Labor Council- 
UC course. 

Dr. Brady is an authority on the 
whole list of subjects brought up by 
the price-wage freeze, as well as on 
economic history in foreign lands, 
The class will be held Wednesday, 
Feb. 7, from 10 to 12 noon in Halli 
B, Labor Temple. 

All the classes in the current se« 
ries are being held on Wednesday 


at those same hours in the same 
place. 


ATTENDANCE FREE 

Any officer or members of an 
AFL union is entitled to attend, free 
of charge. CLC Secretary Robert S. 
Ash and Jeffery Cohelan, Milk 
Drivers 302, who have arranged for 
the course, emphasize the fact that 
it is important there be good atten- 
dance, 

The money for the course {s sup- 
plied from the Adult Education 
Fund by the Oakland Public School 
System. Unless attendance is kept 
up to a good level this money may 
not be supplied. 
LATER CLASSES 

Later classes in 
course are: 

February 4—Dr. Julian Towster, 
visiting associated professor in po- 
litical science: “The Role of Trade 
Unions in the USSR.” 

February 21—Dr. Peter Odegard, 
chairman of the UC department of 
political science: “American Insti- 
tutions,” 

February 28—Dr. Robert A. Scale 
apino, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science: “Revolution in Asia.” 

March 7—Dr. Sealapino: “U.§, 
Policy in Asia.” 


Two Labor Councils Are 
Giving UC-CLC Courses 


State Federation News Service 

The Contra Costa and Watson. 
ville Central Labor Councils an- 
nounced they are offering courses 
on collective bargaining and labor 
legislation under the auspices of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations of 
the University of California. 

In Contra Costa county a series 
of 10 lectures began at 7:30 Pp. m., 
January 8, at the Contra Costa 
County Junior College, Martinez, 

A similar 10-week course will be 
inaugurated in Watsonville, 
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BIC Unions fo (Senator Hatfield 


Get Separate 
Freeze Setup, 
Gray Believes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
CLYDE C. KENNEDY 

Cc. F. Mathews, recording secre- 
tary of Operating Engineers 3, wrote 
to point out that Clyde C. Kennedy, 
engineering contractor, 604 Mission 
street, San Francisco, is “anti-un- 
ion,” and refuses to meet with union 
negotiators. 

Mathews said that Kennedy is on 
the We Don’t Patronize list of the 
Monterey Contra Costa and Marin 
county BTC’s. 

UC MAKES REQUEST 

A communication was received 
from W. J. Norton, business man- 
ager, University of California. 

Norton asks that he be sent no- 
tice of any changes in prevailing 
practices by unions. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Reynolds said that progress was 
being made in discussirig sick leave, 
paid vacations and health plan with 
the Oakland Housing Authority, 
LUMBER HANDLERS’ PAY 

W. W. Paterson, Clerks and Lum- 
ber Handlers 939, announced that 
on January 24 his union had gained 
a 12% cent hourly increase, effec- 
tive February 1. 

TEAMSTERS 70 PAY 

Ernie Mulgrew, Teamsters Local 
70, announced that a 12% cent 
hourly increase, effective February 
1, had been gained January 24, run- 
ning until May 1, 1952. 
PLUMBERS’ DELEGATES 


Plumbers 444 delegates for the 
new term were seated: Ed Fisher, 
A. Heinson, H. Scheppert, George 
Rozman, H. E. Blackwood. 


Labor Fight Sets 
Waterfront Astir, 
Bridges Adds Fuel 


Feudin’, fussin’ and fightin’ over 
jurisdiction of the independert Ma- 
rine Cooks and Stewards’ Union 
broke out anew this week when 
five CIO National Maritime Union 
organizers claimed they were pum- 
melled by MC&S members. 

The fracas took place aboard the 
luxury liner Lurline shortly after 
the ship docked in San Francisco. 

Harry Bridges, too, kept the coast 
waterfront cauldron boiling when 
he urged his longshoremen to re- 
ject the Coast Guard’s new security 
screening program. 

Commenting on the Lurline fight, 
Vice-presidents Hubert Warner and 
John McDougall, who led the NMU 
organizers aboard, said they were 
invited on board by crew members 
who were dissatisfied with the “left 
wing leadership” of the MC&S. 

Shortly after boarding the vessel 
they said they were set upon by an 
“MC&S goon squad dispatched from 
their headquarters.” 

A member of the MC&S gave a 
different version. The whole thing 


was spontaneous, he said. “All 
we're doing is fighting for our 
union.” 


Police arrived shortly after to 
quell the brawl, but no arrests were 
made, 

On the longshoremen’s front, 
Bridges’ action was noted especially 
because his position was in direct 
opposition to that of his union's 
caucus held earlier this month in 
Washington. 

However, the caucus at that time 
had declared it would fight any ef- 
fort to use the screening program 


as a means of refusing longshore | 


work to union members for reasons 
other than securities, 


Chiseler Claims Jobless 
Pay Under Assumed Name, 
Police Capture Original 


George E. Tuttle learned to his 
sorrow this week that parlaying $90 
into $650 at government expense 
was not quite cricket. 

At least that was the viewpoint 
held by Superior Judge Twain 
Michelsen of San Francisco who 
sentenced Tuttle, 42, a part-time 
janitor, to a term of six months to 
five years in San Quentin for filing 
false unemployment compensation 
claims, 

According to police, Tuttle opened 
his fleecing operation by notifying 
the State Department of Employ- 
ment that he was employing one 
man—a fictitious Jackie Green. 

Tuttle then patiently continued 
making deductions from the non- 
existent pay checks of Green and 
forwarded same to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund until $90 had 
been accumulated under the ficti- 
tious name, 

After six months of this he de- 
cided to cash in by assuming the 
name of his dreamed-up employee 
and began drawing $25 a week un- 
employment checks, 

Police nabbed him in Portland 
where he had filed claims in both 
Washington and Oregon. 


GE Threatens to Abandon 
Plant; Union Unmoved 


The three-month-old strike at 
General Electric’s East Oakland 
transformer plant appeared no 


nearer solution this week, although 
Federal Conciliator Omar Hoskins 
continued efforts to conciliate both 
labor and management. 

At variance with management 
over a dispute involving a piece- 
work system of payment was the 
independent United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 1412. 

A recent report by the company 
said the union had rejected a “final” 
offer. 

Paul R. Hartig, manager of the 

- transformer works, repeated his 
statement that his firm is consid- 
ering abandonment of its Oakland 

* factory, 


Attacks Labor in 
Drastic Measure 


State Federation News Service 

The introduction of a measur 
that would revolutionize employer- 
employe relations in California and 
deny working people their grimly- 
won rights to peaceful picketing, 
contract rights and unfair listings 
overshadowed all other labor legis- 
lation early this week as Senator 
George Hatfield (R., Madera) tossed | 
SB 1228 into the hopper for legisla- 
tive action. 

Hatfield's omnibus bill represents 
one of the most thorough attempts 
to smash California unionism yet 
advanced in the State Legislature. 

Meanwhile, Harold K. Levering 
(R., Los Angeles), chairman of the3 
Assembly Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, has taken up the anti-labor 
drive in the lower house with a se- 
ries of bills aimed at the union shop, 
the women’s eight-hour law and the 
organization of professional work- 
ers. 

The Hatfield bill provides that: 

Point 1. Employes shall not 


(a) Induce an employer to refrain 
from doing business with another 
employer because the other em- 
ployer is a party to a labor dispute. 

(b) Induce an employer to refrain 
from handling or transporting goods 
of any employer because such other 
employer is a party to a labor dis- 
pute, 

(c) Prevent an employer from 
receiving goods of the employer in- 
volved in a labor dispute, | 

(d) Prevent another employer | 
from dealing with the employer in- 
volved in a labor dispute. 

Point 2. A collective bargaining 
agreement is illegal if it 

(a) Requires an employer to! 
cease doing business with another 
employer who is a party to a labor| 
dispute. 

(b) Forbids an employer to! 
handle or transport goods of any| 
employer because such other em-| 
ployer is a party to a labor dispute. | 

(c) Prevents an employer from} 
receiving goods of an employer in-| 
volved in a labor dispute. 

Also illegal is any agreement by 
an employer that his employes will | 
not be required to 

(a) Perform any service for him 
in connection with another em- 
ployer who is a party to a labor dis- 
pute; or 

(b) Receive or otherwise handle | 
products of an employer who i8 a 
party to a labor dispute; or 

(c) Refuse to deal with products 
listed as unfair by unions; or 

(d) Refuse to deal with goods de- 
livered or supplied to another em-| 
ployer who is a party to a labor dis- 
pute. 

Point 8. Any person who, with | 
knowledge of the existence of a con-| 
tract between employers and with| 
intent to deprive one of such em- 
ployers of a benefit under or per-| 
formance of such contract because | 
such employer is a party to a labor | 
dispute, shall cause or induce any 
other employer to breach, terminate 
or suspend the performance of such |} 
contract, shall be liable for all dam- 
ages to the employer thus damaged. 

This, therefore, prohibits strikes | 
against one member of an employ- | 
ers’ association, or any action that 
would allegedly disrupt membership | 
in such association, 


If Overtime Should Be 
Paid in Savings Bonds, 
Why Not Dividends, Too? 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—The edi- 
tor of the Machinist, weekly organ 
of the International Association of | 
Machinists, AFL, has a bit of fun 
with Senator Paul Douglas’ latest 
idea on how to fight inflation. The 
labor-backed Douglas is supposed | 
to have proposed paying overtime 
in government bonds instead of 
cash. 


“Why is it,” asks the Machinist | 
good naturedly, “when someone has 
a bright idea about how to stop in- 
flation and stabilize the nation’s 
economy, it generally begins—and 
ends—with the wage earner’s pay 
envelope?” The Douglas idea is re- 
ported to be that if overtime pay | 
were given in the form of bonds it | 
couldn’t be turned into cash until 
the emergency is over. Then work- | 
ers wouldn’t have extra money to! 
spend and force up the price of | 
scarce goods. | 

“Now don’t get us wrong,” cau- 
tions the Machinist. “There is noth- 
ing wrong with buying government 
savings bonds. We think everyone 
ought to put some of their savings 
into bonds in times like these. And 
that’s just what seems wrong with 
the Douglas idea, He doesn’t apply 
it to everyone.” 

So, proposes the crack labor pa- | 
per, why not pay corporate divi-| 
dends in government bonds. “Cer- 
tainly, stockholders don’t need their 
dividends any more than wage earn- 
ers need their overtime earnings.” 

Bring the farmers into the game, 
“Certainly, they too would want to 
share in this sacrifice. We suggest 
that the Douglas plan be tried out 
on them first.” 

Let Congress play, too. “Senators 
and Congressmen get a considerable 
allowance for travel expense. That 
travel allowance could be paid in 
war bonds cashable after the emer- 
gency. This would not only keep 
some cash out of circulation, but 
also a number of Senators and Con- 
gressmen. It might also help to in- 
crease the attendance at both 
branches of Congress.” 


Rail Mail Boost? 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—The na- 
tion’s railroads want an increase of 
95 per cent in the rate Uncle Sam 
pays them for carrying the mails. 
They told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission December 18 that they 
need this “postwar price adjust- 
ment” because of the “tremendous 
increases in wages and in the prices 
of materials and supplies.” 

The railroads got an “interim” 
increase of 25 per cent in 1947 and 
recently the ICC approved a further 
payment of $152,000,000 as addi- 
tional compensation for 1947-1950. 
The latter sum was agreed upon be- 
tween the railroads and the Post 
Office Department, 
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Needed by State, 
Legislator Thinks 


State Gov't Release 
Provision of hospital facilities at 
a county level for the aged who are 
chronically ill or infirm and can no 
longer live at home was urged in a 
measure introduced into the Legis- 
lature. 


The bill would provide matching 
state funds to the counties for the 
construction of such facilities if 
they are operated in conjunction 
with the county general hospital 
and meet standards set by the State 
Department of Public Health. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is carried 
in the bill to start the program 
going. 

The bill was introduced by Sena- 
tors John F. Thompson of San Jose 
and Clarence C. Ward of Santa Bar- 
bara and Assemblymen Robert C. 
Kirkwood of Saratoga and Stanley 
T. Tomlinson of Santa Barbara, 
PROBLEM STATED 

Gov. Earl Warren called for such 
a measure in his inaugural message 
as an outgrowth of the reconamen- 
dations made by the Governor's 
Conference on Care and Treatment 
of Senile Patients last September. 

At present hundreds of aged per- 
sons who are perhaps merely con- 


fused, forgetful and nursing prob- 
lems are sent to state mental hos- 
pitals each year because there are 

no other facilities for them. 
A recent survey by the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene indi- 
! 


eated that over one-third of the pa- 
tients 60 or over sent to the state 
mental hospitals were non-psychotic 
and should properly have been 
cared for in some other facility if 
such were available. This would 
mean an estimated 4000 patients 
need not be in a mental hospital 
since they are primarily nursing pa- 
tients, rather than psychiatric prob- 
lems. 

“We must solve the problem of 
the non-psychotic s@nile patient who 
finds himself routed from home to 
general hospital to psychopathic 
ward and finally to a mental insti- 
tution because 
are available,” 
said recently. 

The proposed bill provides that 
“appropriate medical and nursing 
facilities be available in the coun- 
ties—which will most advantag- 
eously apply the salutary effect of 
community environment, thereby 
increasing the opportunity for such 
(senile) individuals to return 
their own homes and families.” 

Because of the need of such a 
community environment, recom- 
mendations of most authorities call 
for cottage type “old age villages” 
in conjunction with a general hos- 
pital so that medical and nursing 
care will be readily available. 
TROUBLES OF AGED 

“The problems of growing old are 
by our present soci- 
ety,” Dr. Frank F. Tallman, direc- 
tor of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene, said. “Older people have 
no less need of love than any other 
kind of people. If their emotional 
needs are met, if they have the 
proper #are, recreation, social life 
and feeling of status the chronic 
illnesses would become much less of 
problem, and many of our older 
people now in institutions could be 
returned to normal family life.” 

Applications for state assistance 
in building the geriatric units are 
to be made by the counties, under 
provisions of the bill. Any state 
money made available for building 
such hospital units would be allo- 
cated by the Department of Public 
Health on. the basis of greatest need 
for such assistance. 
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Labor Group Praises 
Dewey Foreign Policy 


NEW YORK (LPA), Gov. 
Thomas L. Dewey, whose re-election 
the CIO opposed, was praised by 
the New York State CIO Council 
for his stand on foreign policy. 

The 30-man executive board, in a 
resolution on international affairs, 
praised Dewey, John Foster Dulles 
and Senator Wayne Morse (Rep., 
Ore.) as ‘“exemplifying forces in 
the Republican party which place 
the interests of the nations above 


| partisan interests. 


Louis Hollander, state CIO presi- 
dent, said Dewey’s December 14 
speech before the New York County 
Bar Association was “a forthright 
speech on the international situa- 
tion which deserves credit. Now 
that so many are trying to bring 
back isolationism—Kennedy of the 
Democrats and Hoover in the Re- 
publican party—it is encouraging 
that*the Governor has come out 
with a forthright and statesman- 
like speech.” 


RENTALS 


If You Need a Rental— 
HOUSE, DUPLEX, FLAT 
or APARTMENT 


ASSOCIATED ‘RENTALS 


Prices Range From 

$40 to $200 
Open Evenings Till 8:30 p.m, 
Sat. and Sun. Till 6 p.m. 
515 East 14th St. GL. 2-2880 


Federal Deposit Insurance i 
TWinoaks 3-0600 


OAKLAND BANK. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHECKS. No charge of 
WASHINGTON, léth & SAN PABLO © 


any kind while balance EXCEEDS $200 


Oakland Man Wins Praise 
As Labor Administrator 
With U. S. Force Abroad 


U. S. Govt. Release 


Marion Botta Says 
Labor's Big Shots 


e 
GIESSEN, Germany (U.S. Area of Inert on Election 


Responsibility).—_Wayne Carpenter 
of Oakland, Calif., recently won a 
high commendation from Brig. Gen. 
Philip E. Gallagher, European com- 
mand director of military posts. 
Carpenter's mother, Mrs. Mabel 
Carpenter, resides at 1458 Madison 
street in Oakland. 


Currently serving as chief of la- 
bor administration in the large 
American troop center of Giessen, 
Carpenter, according to the com- 
mendation, “through his hard work 
and devotion to duty has brought 
credit upon himself, the Corps of 
Engineers and the United States 
Army. Gen. Thomas T. Handy, com- 
mander-in-chief, European com- 
mand, desires to add his apprecia- 
tion for those efforts.” 


Earning honors through devotion 
to duty is nothing new to the Oak- 
land civilian, As a wartime master 
sergeant, he was decorated by the 
Belgian government, by Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands, and 
was awarded an honorary doctorate 
by the University of Brussels for 
culeural work in that country, 

A graduate of the University of 
Southern California, he is active in 
German musical circles. For the 
last eight years he has been on con- 
stant duty in Europe, either as a 
soldier or civilian, 


Meany Urges Good 
Wages for Latin 
American Workers 


MEXICO CITY (AFL News).— 


U.S. wage earners want high wage, 


standards, strong national econo 
mies and advanced social and labor 
legislation {pr all of America’s Good 
Neighbor countries in Latin and 
South America. 

AFL Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany delivered that message to 
the Western Hemisphere regional 
meeting of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions on 
behalf of the entire United States 
delegation from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, United Mine 
Workers and railroad brotherhoods, 


Mr. Meany spoke in response to 
the welcoming address of President 
Miguel Aleman and Latin American 
trade unionists at the opening of 
the session called to establish a re- 
gional ICFTU organization similar 
to that set up for Europe last No- 
vember. Other ICFTU regional 
working groups will be established 
for Africa and Asia. 

“Organized labor in the United 
States is deeply concerned with the 
economic situation in Latin Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Meany said. 

“We have a specific interest in 
the welfare of all the wage earners 
in the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere because, in the long 
run, the outcome of their struggle 
for better living conditions must af- 
fect our standards which we have 
obtained after long years of hatd 
fight and sacrifice. 

“We still have a long way to go. 
Many are the areas in our country 
where the people are ill-clothed, ill- 
fed and ill-housed. 

“Furthermore, we recognize that 
the maintenance of low wages in 
Latin America is in effect an at- 
tempt to depress living standards in 
the United States. The answer to 
that is for the workers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to get together, 
closer than we have in the past, 
pool our experiences, exchange in- 
formation, plan concerted actions. 

“This solidarity will be especially 
beneficial in those instances where 
the workers in Latin America are 
opposed by the power of United 
States corporations. As we are al- 
ways ready to fight their attempts 
to exploit the workers of the United 
States, we are equally determined 
to fight their attempts to exploit 
the workers of Latin America.” 


Supply of Autos 


DETROIT (LPA).—Don’t let ’em 
stampede you into buying a new 
car at once, and don't let them talk 
you into higher prices on the argu- 
ment that cars will be scarcer. 

Ward's Reporting Service de- 
clared January 5 that passenger car 


output in the first half of 1951 may | 


be only 150,000 under the record- 
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Editor, Labor Journal: 


This letter is to inform the “mas- 
ter minds” in the Labor “Temple” 
(and I use the word with tongue in 
cheek) that there is a municipal 
election coming up which directly 
involves and affects over 400,000 
people. 

I should have learned by now not 
to care and to have grown an im- 
penetrable shell of “I-don’t-givva- 
damn,” but now that I am able to 
stagger around again after having 
had my face well stepped on in the 
last two elections by jackasses on 
both sides of the fence, I find that 
I still care! I also believe that 
SOMEWHERE ... deep-buried (7) 
in the ranks of labor there is a 
LEADER OF MEN whom we might 
be able to persuade to become a 
living sacrifice in our local den of 
corruption. 

Has anyone else bothered to find 
out? OR... are we going to have 
a “last minute ‘political’ committee” 
sit in befuddled judgment on the 
usual miserable hodge-podge of 
would-be office seekers. (Even so, 
it would sometimes require a Solo- 
mon to select the least objection- 
able). No doubt the tail will wag 
the dog again this spring; and the 
dog, as usual, be embarrassed by 
the colossal blunders his incongru- 
ous extremity will commit! 


I am sick at heart of hearing the 
smug laughter on the part of the 
enemies of labor at our lack of fore- 
sight in political maneuvering and 
from hearing our own rank and 
filers sneer at the “big shots” with 
the attitude that there is little hope 
of anything good coming from our 
local Nazereth. In the last election, 
as a candidate, I was obliged to 
brief the “statesmen” on my slate 
on the simplest procedures and 
practices in city government. It 
was nauseating to think that we 
had nothing better to offer... and 
that the bluff was so brash. We al- 
lowed inefficient, inferior material 
to be elected to our city council 
through our procrastination and 
lagk of foresight. 

Perhaps, even now, it is “too late” 
and the way it looks we will be 
there with “too little.” 

I am pretty sure that the rank 
and file of labor wants “Big” peo- 
ple ... courageous and intelligent 
people to guide our local govern- 
ment and cannot be expected to 
take orders to support (or to ring 
doorbells for) what they know to 
be merely weak, incompetent, po- 
tential order-takers. If our selec- 
tions are good enough we won't 
have to worry. Labor will be ahead 
of the game from every viewpoint. 

I expect some people will be 
vastly annoyed with me for having 
written this letter, I hope they are 
annoyed enough to think it over for 
what it is worth and profit thereby. 
Needling is needed at this point, 
and as a citizen, and by no means 
a candidate for office, I want to 
see labor leading democracy’s prog- 
ress to world peace through wise 
and considered choices and I want 
to see personal greed in the upper 
levels of our ranks take a big step 
aside in favor of the common good! 

Most sincerely, 
MARION BOTTA, 


Business Invited 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—William 
Green, AFL president, has called on 
American business and manage- 
ment to join with labor in “work- 
ing out a mutually satisfactory pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment that will assure economic 
stability during the defense pro- 
gram.” 

He extended the invitation in a 
New Year’s statement, in which he 
said “we should not wait for an all- 
out war to take such action.” Best 
way to assure labor-management 
cooperation “in the critical days 
ahead,” said Green, is to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley act and enact a new 
law “fair to management and labor 
alike, while protecting the public 
interest.” 


Threats Fail 


BROCKTON, Mass. (LPA), — 
Threats to close the Chute Worsted 
Mill here and cut wages if the 
United Textile Workers, AFL, won 


a representation election failed to 
deter workers. They won the elec- 
tion, have now formed a new 


breaking output the first half of | UTWA local and are readying con- 
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tract demands. 


Get NEW. 
Dental 


PLATES 


Now: 


PAY LATER ON 


“ELASTIC CREDIT” 


Dr. Painless Parker 


Exactly what it says... CREDIT THAT STRETCHES to 
fit your own particular needs. With Accepted Credit you 
can now have these new plates, or whatever dental service 
you may require on weekly or monthly payments you can 


easily afford. 


NEW STYLE 


DENTAL PLATES 


With blended natural color and 
permanent natural form... pay 


as you wear them! 


USE 
E-L-A-S-T-I-C CREDIT 


PROMPT DENTAL SERVICE 


those who are limited to 
crowns, inlays, 


Every consideration given 
time, but who require 
plates, bridgework, 
extractions, fillings, 


No Appointment 
Necessary! 


DR. PAINLESS PARKER, Dentist 


OAKLAND LOCATIONS 


1128 Broadway, cor. 12th 


3252 E. 14th St. 


DR. PAINLESS PARKER OFFICES ALSO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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John J. Allen Announces {Warehouse 6 Gets |Woman Reader Declares 


List of Appointees to 
West Point- Annapolis 


Congressman John J. Allen Jr., 
Representative from the Seventh 
District, announced his nominations 
to the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
for the classes entering July 1, 1951. 
There is one vacancy for the Sev- 
enth District at West Point and 
two at Annapolis. 

Principal appointee to West Point 
is William Stephen May Jr. of 916 
Santa Barbara road, Berkeley. Rod- 
erick Michael Bricksin, whose ad- 
dress is care of Gibson Studio of 
Photography, 2183 Shattuck avenue, 
Berkeley, is first alternate. Second 
alternate is Carl Gerald Herrmann 
of 330 Santa Clara avenue, Oak- 
land, and the third alternate is Ken- 
neth I. Howard of 2322 Acton street, 
Berkeley. 

Principal appointees to Annapolis 
are Errol Francis Pach and Carl 
Herman Sanders Jr. Errol Pach’s 
address is 1041 Ventura avenue, Al- 
bany, and Carl Sanders’ address is 
429 Michigan avenue, Berkeley. 


First alternate is Robert Francis 
Falge of 115 St. James drive, Pied- 
mont. Ernest Lee Ackiss Jr. of 630 
San Miguel, Berkeley, is second al- 
ternate. Third alternate is Charles 
William Truxall Jr. of 3209 Clare- 
mont avenue, Berkeley. 


Rent Office Proceeds 
Againt Two Landlords 


.S. Govt. Release 

Two Bay Area landlords were the 
subject of rent actions filed in San 
Francisco District Court by the of- 
fice of the Housing Expediter, Rob- 
ert H. Thorp, area rent director, 
announced, 

Against Francis Wong and King 
Wong, 1724 Third avenue, Oakland, 
the federal rent agency is seeking 
an injunction, restitution to tenant 
William Burmeister in the amount 
of $131, plus damages to the Gov- 
ernment in the amount of $162. 
Premises involved are located at 
1724 Third avenue. The period of 
alleged violation is from January 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1950, with the 
amount of overcharge varying from 
$13.50 to $28.50 per month. 

The second suit filed is against 
Mary Cosio of Rio Vista, Calif., in 
which the rent agency is seeking an 
injunction and restitution to tengnt 
William Burmeister in the amount 
of $115.50. Premises involved are 
located at 1724 Third avenue. The 
alleged period of violation is from 
October 1, 1949, to December 31, 
1949, with the amount of overcharge 
being $38.50 per month. 


74-Cent Pay Boost 


A wage boost of 7% cents an hour 
was granted tyis week to 4500 mem- 
bers of Harry Bridges’ Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 6, by the Dis- 
tributors Association of Northern 
California. 

The pay hike will be retroactive 
to January 22. The new agreement 
will, however, depend upon Govern- 
ment approval under the recent 
wage freeze. 

Present minimums are $1.50 an 
hour for men and $1.30 an hour for 
women. 

The agreement was signed after 
the local’s membership voted two 
to one in favor of acceptance at 
mass meetings held last week in 
San Francisco and Oakland. 


State Fed Council 
In S. F. Feb. 15-16 


State Federation News Service 

Cc. J. Haggerty, secretary-treas- 
urer of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, has issued the call 
for the February quarterly meeting 
of the Federation’s Executive Coun- 
cil, which will be held Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 15-16, in the Whitcomb 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

Main issue for discussion will be 
the 1951 state legislative program. 
Haggerty and Charles P. Scully, 
Federation attorney, will review la- 
bor bills introduced during the Jan- 
uary session of the State Legisla- 
ture. 

President Thomas lL. Pitts will 
call the opening council meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing. 


School Crackdown 


PORTLAND, Ore. (LPA).— The 
Interstate Training Service here 
must stop its misrepresentation in 
the sale of correspndence courses in 
diesel training and fingerprint sci- 
ence, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ordered. 

Conrad E. Green and Leon A. 
Crouch, the owners, must stop rep- 
resenting that their training courses 
in diesel engine equipment may be 
completed in a year with one or 
two hours of study a day; that stu- 
dents are chosen on basis of me- 
chanical aptitude; that Crouch and 
Green work closely with manufac- 
turers and contractors in the diesel 
engine field; that students complet- 
ing the course are qualified to run, 
service and repair any diesel equip- 
ment; that their salesmen are field 
engineem and qualified to give ap- 
titude tests. 


Labor Journal Unfair 
To Congressman Allen 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


I am not personally acquainted 
with John J. Allen Jr., but he is 
Congressman from my district so I 
follow his pronouncements and 
votes with keen interest because I 
am an American citizen, sparing no 
pains to be informed. 

I have been reading copies of the 
East Bay Labor Journal which come 
to one of my roomers. I have just 
read your copy of January 26 which 
carries an article headed “Congress- 
man Allen Indulges in One of His 
Reactionary Sneers.” 

I have given a very careful’ read- 
ing to his report to your paper, as 
well as noted “Editor's Comment,” 
in trying to learn where the article 
deserved your heading and com- 
ments. 

It is such unwarranted attacks on 
Congressmen and other public offi- 
cials who give us the facts, as this 
man has done, facts that come in 
papers that are placed at our door, 
that keeps many of them from prg- 
viding us working people with wud 
fine information as this article con- 
tains. And thus, many working peo- 
ple are held in ignorance to the loss 
of our country. I do not believe 
that union labor has to sink to that 
level. 

“You shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

Your for an informed citizenship, 

LOUISE J. TAFT, 

2232 Coolidge Avenue, Oakland. 


a | e ’ 
ax Equality 

OMAHA, Neb. (LPA).—The Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, a 
big business front, claims its pur- 
pose in life is to promote “tax 
equality and justice.” But it rallied 
to the defense of a firm Here that 
tried to dodge a tax. 

The Roberts Dairy Company gave 
NTEA $750 in 1943, and tried to de- 
duct it for income tax purposes as 
an ordinary and necessary expense, 
The Tax Court denied the claim, 
ruling that a substantial part of the 
activities of NTEA is, and in 1943 
was, carrying on propaganda anda 
otherwise attempting to influencey 
legislation. The court also ruled 
that NTEA is not and was not in 
1943 a corporation engaged and op- 
erated exclusively for scientific or 
educational purposes, and thus ex- 
empt under the Federal income tax, 


RENT CONTROL 

NEW YORK (LPA).—Extension 
of rent controls until June, 1954, is 
one of the high points of the 1951 
legislative program of the Liberal 
party for New York State. 
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Skipper Blues 


What's more, they're tailored with 
little hand touches that make for 
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fine gabardine and worsted fabrics. 
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30,660 Dwelling 
Units Launched in 
Bay Area i in 1950 


» S. Gov't Release 


Beara in the San Fran- 
Area 
set a new all-time record by start- 


cisco-Oakland Metropolitan 


ing more than 30,000 new perma- 
nent non-farm dwelling units dur- 


ing 1950, Max D. Kossoris, director 


of the Western region of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reported. The total 
of 30,760 units started exceeded the 
previous year by more than 10,000 
units and was at least 2000 units 
above the previous all-time peak 
year of 1925. 

The new record was set despite a 
substantial drop in building during 
the last quarter of the year. As a 
result of continuing shortages of 
labor and materials, more stringent 
credit controls, and unfavorable 
weather conditions, starts dropped 
to 1960 units in November and to 
4500 units in December—the lowest 
monthly volume since mid-1949. 
However, the unprecedented level 
of building during the second and 
third quarter of the year when con- 
struction began on almost 18,000 
units more than offset the decline. 
Although the estimates include 
starts in public housing projects, 
the number of these units—around 
550—was small. Some 1500 units of 
Wherry Act housing which had been 
expected to start during the year 
have been postponed until early in 
1951, 

30,660 UNITS 

During the year some 30,660 units 
were authorized 
area, 
housing in San Francisco. Although 
the volume of building in most of 
the counties increased, the rate of 
increase varied considerably from 
county to county. San Mateo and 
Alameda counties continued to lead 
the list, but the most spectacular 
increases were recorded in Contra 
Costa and Marin counties. Solano 
county remained about the same 
and San Francisco county actually 
declined (largely because of the fact 
jihat 1949 totals had been boosted 
by a single 1683 unit apartment de- 
velopment). 

San Mateo’s 8591 units authorized 
was the largest total recorded, close 
to a 50 per cent increase over 1949. 
Alameda county was second with a 
total of 8031 units, up 60 per cent 
from the previous year. Contra 
Costa county's total more than dou- 
bled, going from 3710 units in 1949 
to 7676 units in 1950. A similar in- 
crease occurred in Marin county, 
where the 2127 units for 1950 were 
more than twice the figure for the 
previous year. San Francisco's 1950 
total was 3548 units, about 500 units 
short of the 1949 total. Solano 
county recorded a total of 690 units 
authorized, an increase of about 30 
per cent over 1949. 

ONE-FAMILY HOMES 

One-family homes continued to 
dominate the local residential con- 
struction picture, accounting for 

/about 85 per cent of all homes 
started —- a considerable increase 
over the previous year 
of this type made up only about 75 
per cent of the total units. 

Nationally, the construction in- 
dustry built 1,400,000 new homes 
during 1950, the greatest home- 
building year in the nation’s his- 


tory. The previous record year was 
1949 when 1,025,000 homes were 
built. 


Defense Warning: 
Don't Get Panicky 
In Atomic Attack 


State Gov't Release 
SACRAMENTO. —Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter M. Robertson, State Director of 
Civil Defense, issued a stern warn- 
ing this week against pell mell 
flight before or after atomic attack 


and the perils it might bring 
about. 
“Unorganized mass evacuation 


must be prevented,”” General Rob- 
ertson said. “It poses grave dan- 
gers—dangers far more serious 
than the atomic bomb itself—dan- 
gers of hysteria and panic. 

“We saw the tragedies of mass 
evacuation in 

drove toward the 
We saw them more recently in 
Korea as the Reds pushed south. 
It must not be permitted to happen 
here if disaster strikes. 

“There is no reason for panicky 
flight after attack. When the at- 
tack is over, when the bomb has 
struck—when fires are burning and 
buildings are falling—there will be 
two kinds of people among the liv- 
ing: the injured and the uninjured. 

“The injured won't be able to 
move. They will need attention 
all the attention we can give. The 
uninjured will be able to move, but 
there'll be no reason for them to. 
The damage will have been done. It 
doesn't make sense for them to get 
into their cars and drive like mad. 

“They should stay to help the in- 
jured and to facilitate the move- 
ment of rescue teams into the area, 

“If they don't--if:they take flight 
—they'll only clog the roads, imped- 
ing and even preventing the use of 
Disaster Corps units, such as fire, 
police, medical aid, ete. and also 

eblock arrival of help from mobile 
support units. That delay might 
mean the difference between saving 
lives of thousands of injured and 
millions of dollars in property, and 


Channel! ports. 


in the six-county | 
including 230 units of public | 


when units | 


France as the Nazis | 


Harry Truman a Fair Deal Man, 


Congressman Allen Suspects 


Congressman John J. Allen Jr. writes in his Letter to Constituents 


of January 22. 

Congress is starting to move. 
Committees are getting organized. 
Hearings are starting. One bill 
was considered by the House dur- 
ing the week. 

The President’s Economic Report 

and his Budget Message were read 
to the House. The Economic Re- 
port gives one the feeling that the 
Administration recommends a pro- 
gram of austerity. Coupled with it 
is the feeling that throughout the 
recommendations the program of 
those in control of the Administra- 
tion who favor the regimentation 
of our people and the socialization 
of our business, professions, agricul- 
ture and industries are intermingled 
with the programs to build up our 
military strength, all in the name 
lof national defense, and so inter- 
laced that one cannot be sure as to 
what the true motives are in many 
instances. 

The Budget Message calls for ap- 
propriations of $71,600,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 
The amount is an increase of 78 
per cent above the actual expendi- 
tures of $40,100,000,000 for the year 
which ended last June. The Presi- 
dent estimates a deficit of $16,500,- 
000,000. Military services will cost 
$41,400,000,000. International secur- 
ity and foreign relations projects, 
$7,400,000,000. Interest on indebted- 
ness is up $5,900,000,000. The legis- 
lative branch cost $48,000,000 (not 
billions). 


on a pay-as-you-go basis are 
enacted, the average American will 
be paying at the rate of $477 a year, 
or $1908 for a family of four, 
average American will be turning 
over to the tax collectors— federal, 
state and local—between 
and one-half of all he earns. 

The House considered a bill to 
authorize the construction of 173 
new naval vessels and to authorize 
{the conversion into more usable 
condition of 291 existing vessels. 
The programs are estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000,000 each. There was 
no disagreement concerning the bill. 
It passed by a vote of 365 to 0. 

The cancellation by the Adminis- 
tration of the 65,000-ton carrier in 
April, 1949, was discussed. It would 
have cost $189,000,000. A new 57,000- 
ton carrier is now authorized, to 
cost $235,000,000. 

The loss to the taxpayers is $20,- 
000,000 in labor and material, $45,- 
000,000 in the higher construction 
costs for the new ship and loss of 
use for two and one-half to three 
years. Mr. Vinson, Democrat, chair- 
man of the committee, said that the 
cancellation was a mistake. Others 
were less charitable. A major part 
of the program authorized by the 
bill was authorized three or four 
years ago by the 80th Congress, but 
not carried into execution by the 
President. 

The final pages of the Congres- 
sional Record for the 81st Congress 


The | 


If the additional taxes to put us|} 


& 


| When the year 


have been printed. The record of 
that Congress is found on 48,376 
pages. Sixteen thousand, six hun- 
dred seventy legislative proposals 
were introduced, of which 921 be- 
came public laws and 1081 became 
private laws. In the House there 
were 268 quorum calls and 275 roll 
call votes. My attendance record is 
not yet available. I assume it will 
be well over 95 per cent. 

Only visitors were Francis Con- 
nett and mother from Yosemite and 
Oakland. Francis used to live near 
us on Vernon street. He is the Ah- 
wahnee's manager. 

A year ago the President pre- 
sented a budget of $42,400,000,000. 
was over Congress 
appropriated $72,400,000,000. I 
hope we do not raise his present re- 
quest, which starts at 
000 by the same percentage. Which 
reminds me that when the Presi- 
dent read his message a few days 
ago, he said that the country ‘must 
practice rigid economy in its non- 
defense activities.” All the Republi- 


had 


}is that Big Business, 
one-third 


cans laughingly applauded The 

President was good natured about 
Regards, 

JOHN J. ALLEN JR. 


EDIOR’S COMMENT 


Commenting on the portions of 


|Mr. Allen’s letter we have printed 


in boldface: 
Mr. Allen cautiously hints that 
the Administration is up to a dark 


ae Whien |Special care has been taken to secure only the names of reliable firms whose reputation for Fair Dealing is good and are highly recommended. 


NLRB Rules Against - 
San Jose Retail Clerks 


Retail Clerks Local 428 in San 
Jose has been ordered by the re- 
gional office of the NLRB to stop 
requiring union membership as a 
condition of employment. 

NLRB held that the local had vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Law by not 
holding a union shop election. 

The ruling applies to the union’s 
relations with grocers who are 


members of the Central Coast Coun- 
ties Association of Retail Grocets. 

The case arose over picketing of 
the Stevens Creek Market at Cu- 
pertino in the Santa Clara Valley. 


Stamp Collection 


The East Bay Stamp Collectors 
Club offers another small exhibit of 
Philatelic Exhibition Seals and 
Crippled Children’s Seals in room 
106 of the Oakland Public Museum, 
1426 Oak street. These are from the 
collection of Fred Husing. 


Oklahoma Record 


OKLAHOMA CITY (LPA), 
Workers employed by the state of 
Oklahoma started the new year cov- 
ered by federal social security. Ok- 
lahoma is the first state to bring 
its employes under the social secur- 
ity program, through a_ special 
agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Taft, Hoover Rapped = 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (LPA).— Sen. 
Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio) and 
former President Herbert Hoover 
were denounced as “virtual traitors” 
by CIO Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey in a speech before the 12th 
annual convention of the Ohio CIO 
Council here. 


In a biting denunciation of ap-| 
peasement and defeatist thinking, 
Carey said, “Isolationism and Com- 
munism are allies today, just as 
isolationism and Fascism were al- 
lies 10 years ago.” He charged that 
“wittingly or unwittingly, the Tafts 
and Hoovers are as much in part- 
nership with Joseph Stalin today as 
they were with Hitler and Mussolini 
a decade ago.” 


| 8349 employes. 
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S. F. City Pay Raise Not CWA Wins Raises 
Enough, Unions Projest WASHINGTON (LPA). — Com- 


munication Workers of America, 
Pay raises varying from $10 t CIO, has spproved four Sa ae 
$50 A month Lied wean pac tracts, the first they have negoti- 
mended by the San Francisco Civil | ated with the telephone industry 
Sérvice Comminsion, under voluntary wage reopenings. 
The boosts would apply to the Pay boosts of 8 to 14 cents have 
wages of nearly all of the city’s 


been won for workers at the West- 
ern Electric Company and at Bell 
Laboratories in New York, Lincoln, 
| Neb.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Winston-Salem 
and Burlington, N. C. 


Similar voluntary negotiations are 
under way with a number of tele- 
phone companies throughout *the 
country. 


Several of the unions have pro- 
tested that the increase is insuf-| 
ficient. 


Mr. Union Service says, “We de- | 
liver the goods!” 


Sales and 
Service 


ALAMEDA 


conspiracy to put over the Fair Deal | 


under the guise of defense. There’ll 
be a lot of this sort 


from reactionaries. The real danger 


of comment | 


as every informed labor man knows, | 


Mr. Allen’s 
pal, is going to get possession of 
the country more firmly established 
than ever during the defense emer- | 
gency. 

Doris Fleeson, whose column ap- 
pears in the Knowland Tribune, Mr. 
Allen’s backer, said in the Trib of 
January 23: 

“The mobilization program is now 
firmly in the hands of business, 
mainly Republicans, with the poli- 
ticians, including President Tru- 
man, on the outside looking in . . 
Not all business men are happy . 


|*The country will have no one to 


| off of that big carrier, 


blame but us now,’ mourned one.” 

But you can be sure that Mr. 
len’s little tomtom will keep beating 
out the monotonous tune that the 
President is trying to put over that 
wicked thing, the Fair Deal. 

As for Mr. 
former Secretary Johnson's killing 
if Johnson 
hadn’t, and this defense emergency 
hadn't come up, you know what Mr. 
Allen would have been saying. If 
you can’t guess that, your guesser 
isn’t very good. 

The tfuth is, America is in a di- 
lemma on this preparedness issue 
and Russia, was when Johnson was 
in, and is now that he’s out. 


Sacramento Labor Paper 
Pleased by Appointment 
Of Mitchell to PUC 


Sacramento Labor Union Bullet 
Sacramento can well be proud of 
one of its favorite sons in his latest 
and most important appointments 
by the Governor, for when Gover- 
nor Warren appointed Peter Mitch- 
ell to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion he selected the best man for 
the position, 


in 


Pete Mitchell has consistently 
demonstrated a keen insight into 
governmental affairs and an un- 


swerving fairness to his approach 
to all problems. 

His record on the City Council 
and his subsequent work as a mem- 
ber of the Unemployment Appeals 
Board is outstanding in every re- 
spect. 


Pete’s fairness is best demon- 
strated by the fact that an ex- 
treme reactionary writer, Henry C. 


MacArthur, pointed out recently 
that Mitchell’s reappointment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board “will bring no great joy to 
bi siness interests throughout the 
state.” While, on the other hand, 
Mitchell has been called “employer 
minded” by some of our labor lead- 
ers when he made decisions con- 
trary to our thinking. 

In all fairness, it must 
ceded that the criticism has always 
been a product of points of view. 

Fearless and able are the two 
words that describe Pete Mitchell 
best. 

Yes, we are proud of Sacramento's 
Pete Mitchell and we wish him well 
in his new CW Geni PnTuSDts 
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Diesel Batteries. 
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Communist Paper 
Takes Nosedive 
In Circulation 


NEW YORK (LPA).—The Daily 
Worker, voice of American Commu- 
nists, has appealed to readers in a 
page one editorial to round up new 


subscribers because “the circulation 


of our paper is dangerously low.” 


Blaming the drop on “systematic 


persecution of the paper and its 
readers,” the newspaper says the 
decline also is due to “the neglect 


of the paper's readers and friends | 


to fight for retention of circulation.” 

It claims 
circulation and on 
with 28,000 subscriptions expiring 
within the next few months. ‘The 
existence of the paper,” says the 
Worker, definitely 
adding that “we do not intend to be 
silenced.” 


than 
50,000 


less 
Sunday, 


“is 


Recently the Newsdealers Associ- 
ation of New York, representing 
500 of the city’s 1500 newsdealers, 
voted to ban the Worker from its 
stands. 


Cold 
Weather? 


What you need is a genu- 
ine Chevrolet Heater and 
Defroster installed in 
only a few hours. 


It will pay you big divi- 
dends in comfort. 
AIRFLOW 
RECIRCULATING 
*installed price. 
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OAKLAND 
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BATHS 


ALAMEDA STEAM BATH AND 
MASSAGE 


1001 Bante Clara Ave. LA, 3-2344 


IRONING SERVICE 


DE LU XE IRONING SERVICE 
1830 Lincoln VERS LA. 3-8283 
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STEEL FABRICATORS 


B. & B. STEEL ERECTORS 
Foot of Everett Street LA. 3-92i1 
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LA. 3-4418 
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2511 Santa Clara Ave. 
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“TRUCKING 


MM. ARIO DAMELE TRUC KING 
315 Beach Road LA. 3-4871 


GEORGE R. SILVA 
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ALAMEDA SHADE SHOP 
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HOME APPLIANCE SERVICE CO. 
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RALSTON PAINT SUPPLY CO 


1818 San Pablo Ave. BE. 7-1838 
| RU BBER STAMPS 
| SR. ELLIS CO. 
1318 Josephine LA. 6-8606 
SCHOOLS 
THE ANNA HE AD SCHOOL 
2538 Channing Way BE. 2 


ST EEL F ABRIC ATORS 


NELLSON BROS., 
| 773 University Ave. 


INC. 
BE. 7 


STON E 


| 
BE RKE L EY PATTERN Ww ORKS 


7-3030 


TRUCKING 


BECKMAN EXPRESS AND 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fourth Street LA.5-6789 | 


1235 


1235 


MILES \ Vv. BROWN 
1125 Walnut St. LA. 4-2121 


JOE E. BRUSUELAS 
1409 Alcatraz Ave. HU. 3-0318 


INDEPENDENT HAULING CO. 
2217 Jefferson Ave. BE. 7-7845 


DOG AND CAT KENNELS 


CLAIRTONE BOARDING 
KENNELS 
720 High Street 


EAST CROSS DOG AND CAT 
KENNELS 
4231 East 14th St. 


KE. 2-1711! 
DRAPERIES - WHLSE. & RETAIL | 


LITTLE DRAPERY SHOP 


| 5750 Redwood Rd, 


Friends of 


BUSINESS GUIDE 


the A.F.L. 


RENTAL BUREAUS JOHN W. CUDLIP 


3238 Hyde KE, 2-8376 

ASSOCIATED RENTALS — —_—_— 

515 East 14th St. GL. 2-2889| DEL CARLO TRUCKING LINES 

KE. 2-7556 | ———_____ | 760 Moorpark LO. 9-0565 


DRAYAGE SERVICE CO. 
1400 Middle Harbor Rd. HI. 4-2415 


RIDING EQUIPMENT 


EARL NANNINGA’S SKYLINE 
SADDLE SHOP 


KE. 4-5633 FRANK’S TRUCKING 


5456 Bond Street KE. 3646 
4-WAY FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


ROOFING 


ea pk 5302 Telegraph Ave. OL. 2-3929 | EAST SHORE IMPROVEMENT 5300 San Pablo Ave. PI. 5-5027 
MERCURY DRAYING CO. ; COMPANY JOHN HARTMAN TRUCK CO. 
2745 Mathews BE. 7-3580 DRAPERIES—RETAIL 1241 48th Avenue KE, 3-2261| 921 92nd Avenue LO. 9-4733 
CONVERSE TRUCKING THE CURTAIN STORE | FIDELITY ROOF CO. LUMBER CARRIER SERVICE 
SERVICE * | 2028 Broadway TE. 2-1829) 806 55th Street OL. 3-5126 COMPANY 
1026 Murray TH. 3-1262 Sones | 54 First Street TW. 3-2515 


J. McCOSKER TRUCKING 
AND GRADING CO. 
= st Shore Hwy. & Cedar LA. 6-1621 


A. 


~N. E. STANGLER TRUCKING 
SERVICE 


1437 Stannage Ave. LA, 5-6597 


WALLPAPER DEALERS 


‘THE COLOR SHOP 
4 Vine Street TH. 3-1328 | 


212 


WINDOW CLEANERS 
"BERKELEY HOUSE 
MAINTENANCE 
2934 Fulton Street BE 


7- shied 


HARRISON’ Ss HOME SE RV IC E 
1548 Prince Street BE. 7-7718 


EL CERRITO 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS 


HENRY EF. GILLAN 
806 Everett Street LA. 6-5321 


FRANCIS T. . SCHAEFER 
525 Norvell LA. 


EMERYVILLE 


STEEL FABRICATORS 
CREATIVE METALS CO. 
1290 Powell Street PI. 5-4660 


5-2178 


| 


JUDSON PACIFIC-MURPHY 
CORPORATION 


4300 East Shore Hwy. OL aay i 


TRUCKING 


P.LE. PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN 
EXPRESS 
5500 East Shore Hwy. 


HU. 3-8300 


WEL DING 


LE WELDING SHOP — | 
St. PI. 5-0672 


HAYWARD 


LINOLEUM 


3908 Adeline 


HAYWARD LINOLEUM AND _ 
SHADE SHOP 


REAL ESTATE 


ROBEY REALTORS 
21483 E. 14th St. LU. 


“OAKLAND 


APPLL ANC ES Ss 


1-1534 | 


STAN] LE y's” A PPLIA ANCE 
CENTER 


} 
LO. 8-1422} 


AUTO DEALER 


UPTOWN MOTORS 
Lincoln-Mercury Sales & Service 
2345 Broadway TW. 3-7282 


AUTO SERVICES 


“WIL-MAC SERVICE 
251 Hast 14th St. TW 


2 
3- 


BAKERIES—RE TAIL 


DE LUXE BAKERY 
2880 38th Avenue KE 


BE AU TY “SHOPS ~ 


~ PALMER’ Ss BE AU TY STU DIO 
1837 Seventh Street HI. 4-9737 | 


2) 
3 


2-321 


CABINET MAKERS_ 


Te HU MAKE R C ABINET Ww ‘ORKS | 
1011 24th Street TW. 3-7600 


; (CH HEMIC ‘AL CL E ANING SERV ICE 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENTERS 
INC. 


1401 Middle Harbor Rd. HI. 4-6168 


~ | 
CLUBS | 


| 1901 Tlegraph Ave. 


' 6739 Mountain Blvd. 


| 5478 College Ave. 


| 4124 Lincoln Avenue 


| FALLOON FLOOR COVERINGS 


LO. 9-1787 | ~ 


DRUG STORES—RETAIL 


PAY LESS DRUG STORES 
TE. 2-1741 


FLOORS—REFINISHING 


R. E. COLBOURN 


845 Tist Avenue LO. 2-3112 


DALTON’S FLOOR SERVICE 
SW. 8-4505 


FORGING 


GARDINER MEG. CO 
Drop and Upset Forging 
2711 Union Street TE. 2-7823 


GIFT SHOPS 


AI AN GIFT CO 
OL. 3-5115 


| 388 12th Street 
| 
if 


‘PARAMOUNT ROOFING AND 
REMODELING CO. 
4272 Piedmont Ave. PI. 5-2389 | 


FRANK V. MELLO JR. 
TRUCK LINES 
305 Adeline Street HI. 4-6850 


MARKET TRUCKING CO. 
424 Franklin Street TE, 2-6844 


OUCH’S TRUCKING 
2345 Humboldt KE, 2-7491 


PFEIFFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
1422 Harrison St. TW. 3-4332 


RUBBER STAMPS 


OAKLAND RUBBER STAMP Co. | 
GL. 1-0553 | 


RUG CLEANERS 


MARSHALL STEEL CO. 
5427 Telegraph—Main Plant 


HU. 3-2800 PIERCE AUTO FREIGHT LINES, 
—$—— INC. 
SAWS GL. 2-2994 


760 Ferry 
ERNEST RODRIQUES 

| 7400 Spencer LO. 9-8113 

miami Gad? ae ae SPIR TRUCK SERVICE 

DEPENDABLE MACHINERY CO. Dump Trucking 

1011 Harrison Street TE. 2-1273 | 1338 82nd Avenue LO. 8-3613 


EAST BAY SAW AND KNIFE 
WORKS 
1212 High Street 


HARDW ARE 


MALTBY & VAN “NOY 
5601 behinds Avenue OL. 2-1216 


JEWELERS 


ROY’S JEW ELERS 
8516 East 14th St. SW. 8-9407 


KEYS 


TED’S KEY WORKS 
579 14th Street TE. 2-4049 


LAUNDRIES 


ALEXANDER LAUN YDRY 
KE. 4-2427 


CHEW’S LAUNDRY & CLEANER 
643 16th Street TE. 6-2745 | 


LINOLEUM 


| 
| 


~ FENTON’ Ss CREAMERY INC. 
195 41st Street PY. 


PAINTING ‘CONTRACTORS | 
GEORGE T. HALL 


6930 Lacey LO, 2-1025 
0. A. MOE” 

6686 Bancroft LO, 9-2373 

STA-TEX COMPANY a 

PI, 5-6800 


| 989 5 Street 


PATTERN MAKERS 


A. B. (Gi PATTERN WORKS | 
23rd Avenue KE. 3-3381 | 


516 


BAY CITY PATTERN CO. _ 
1114 14th Avenue AN. 1-8920 


SERVICE PATTERN AND 
FOUNDRY CO. 


| 
| 
| 


| as a 
VILLIERME TRUCKING 
SERVICE 

2601 Wood Street 


DEPENDABLE SAW WORKS 
1643 East 14th St. KE. 4-1827 
TW. 3-2551 


PACIFIC SAW WORKS 


4401 Grove Street HU. 3-0733 | TRUCKS—INDUSTRIAL 
aE a ROLL-RITE CORPORATION 
= ue 801 Jefferson Street GL. 1-5921 
, ACME SCALE CO. VARIETY STORES 
732 East 12th St. TE. 4-8881 a 
a SPROUSE-REITZ CO., INC. 


SHEET METAL WORKS 5844 San Pablo Ave. PI. 5-5615 


SCHOFIELD METALS 


817 29th Str GL. 1-9535 a 
: si =o BAY AREA METALOCK 
THE BELL CO. REPAIR SERVICE 
2211 Market Street TE. 2-7446 | sink Han 1ith St. TE. 4-8557 


BAY WELDING Co. 

148 12th Street GL. 1-8414 

‘MARCH ~WELDERS 

TE. 2-4371 i Pablo Ave. —— 5-7111 
WILSON WELDING 


STEEL 


RICHARDS REINFORCING 
STEEL CO. 
2850 Hannah 


ZIEGLER STEEL SERVICE CO.| 


m4 Si wie -8750 A , 2) 
| 616 16th Street : BI. 4 sas 9307 Union Street TE. 6-0770| 325 Seventh Stret eee 
EAST BAY FLOOR COVERING WEIGHT “REDUC ING AND 
COMPANY STEEL FABRICATORS REBUILDING 
10323 MacArthur Blvd. LO. 8-7863 } - = 
_ BOERSIG & CO. | LA LANNE PHYSICAL CULTURE 
LINOLEUM—RETAIL 801 100th Avenue SW. 8-9420 | STUDIO 
sapere aetna | 388 17th Street GL, 2-4320 
CENTRAL LINOLEUM AND FABRI-STEEL CO. : 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 70 Fifth Avenue TW. 3-8087 WINDOW CLEANING 
sere Senarane Axe, Ot. 22S HERRICK IRON WORKS ALL-AMERICAN HOUSE AND 
LIQUOR STORES | 18th and Campbell GL. 1-1767} WINDOW CLEANING CO. 
= WSs : $< _ | —__—_ —_—__—_—__———— | 10207 Graffian Street SW. 8-6272 
HARRY'S LIQUOR STORE } OAKLAND IRON WORKS a = = —— 
4212 Foothill Blvd. KE, 3-2841 | 8465 Baldwin LO. 8-1818 | CALIFORNIA BUILDING 
——— MAINTENANCE 
R. & L. LIQUOR STORE AND _ RUTHERFORD & SKOUBYE — 219 Ninth Street TW. 3-1552 
DELICATESSEN | STEEL CO. —- —— 
4232 MacArthur Blvd. KE. 3-4764 | 8275 San Leandro Blvd. TR. 2-3173 NEW CONSTRUCTION 
: ae a ————__—____— CLEAN-UP SERVICE CO. 
MASSAGE SHIP JOINERS, 190 MacArthur Blvd. GL. 1-7400 
FRED S. JONES ‘GENERAL FREEAR-LORENTZEN co. TELEGRAPH WINDOW AND _ 
MASSAGE 2207 Market Street HI. 4-0362 MAINTENANCE CO. 
861 40th tStreet PI. 5-7272 STONE | 1624 Franklin Street GL. 2-0962 
fas MAT ERNITY APP. AREL MONTCLAIR STONE YARD SAN LEANDRO 
MATE RNIMODE Ss ; 2092 Mountain Blvd. HU. 3-2033 
2904 9.1907) > a _ 
2204 Broadway > TE. eal | NICKE Ls 5 vs ONCRETE MASSAGE 
‘MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS ea ee PRODUCTS | AID TO HEALTH STEAM BATHS 
=e ss venue SW. 8-2753 | 9049 East 14th St LO. 8-0871 
BORDEN’ Ss DAIRY DE "LIV ERY - ~ — = r “ 4 
COMPANY "TAILORS Seen 
2743 San Pablo Ave. Te 2 STREL, FARRICATORS 


ALBANY 7 ADIES| AND_ GENTS" itl s. &S.W ELDING CO. 


TAILOR 
5-0064 | 2616 Fruitvale Ave. KE, 3- svat | 2208 Oreners 4 sve. 
AXEL V. ANDERSON ____ TRUCKING ees? 
5914 College Avenue 5-3288 ALMEIDA’S TRUCKING 


1594 Orchard Ave. 


SW. 8-7065 


‘TRUCK BODIES ; Bia 
ALVES SERVICE 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 


7 Davis Street SW. 8-3061 
FRANK D. BORGE 
158th Avenue SW. 8-6366 


BU ‘SBY BROS. 


3260 Ettie PI 5-5573 | 


6 REGORY & VIL L AT A CO. } 
8921 Sau Leandro Blvd. .SW. 8-7828 | 


MONA ARCH TRU c K_ EQU IPME NT 
COMPANY 


CALCAGNO & CASSANI 


1613 Carpentier LO. 8-4361 


| 
n »_ORNT — = - — 
999 Seventh Street a ae mi. 2 507 FORE TRUCKING CO. 
G. PAOLETTI co. | 380 Leo Avenue SW. 8-7525 
4529 Shattuck Ae : OL. BAS D. SALOTTI 
TRUCKING 629 Juara Avenue SW. 8-6420 


complete destruction of a city by EAST BAY COAL AND STONE | Son - suet | 2870 Chapman Tae AN, 1-3633 = ALLIED ENTERPRISES _ st cairo on 
fire.” | sOC ‘ON TS 467 Embarcadero HI. 4-57880 c PANY 
. CO., INC. SOCIAL CONTACTS |. PHOTOCOPY PRINTS eet pes Siesta Castro LO. 8-8106 
11309 Rose LA, 6-5616 Latham Square Building | => — | ARROW TRUCKING CO | - es. 
When you finish reading this East | = ak ~|508 16th Street GL. 23134) ELECTRIC BLUE PRINT AND 4480 @7th Street ~ OL, 25269 ‘ALFRED E. SILVA 
Bay Labor Journal, pass it on for a | TAILORS If No Answer Call OL. 2-0618 = | PHOTO CO. Sia i ae se | 2800 Halycon Dr. LO. 8-8258 
friend or neighbor. Let them know, Gro=aancegeng seal cinerea op | 336 12th Street TE. 2-4787| BLANKE NSHIP MOTORS, INC. 
too, what the unions are doing | O11 Ancinceee AS. 3-1722 CORSETS—RETAIL | PI ATING . | E. 12th and 29th Ave. KE. 2-8221 ~ TRUC K ‘REPAIRING 
~— - ~ “ ~~ pr 4 x a = 
pane ese as adaS | KATHERINE-K CORSET SHOP . gee te = Se EXPREss HJ. ADAMS, TRUCK REPAIRING 
Vv ht dh > hd td dtnd 7 f NIA J DP, ass = ” 
th rth FOR ALL YOUR ‘ TAXICABS 512 15th Street HI, 4-5421 | PROGRESSIVE PLATING AND | ©SELFORNIA er PRT is Pack TR. 2-2000 
> 4 a — ENAMELING CO., INC , me “Wr 3-9R86 
> FFICE SUPPLIES AND ‘ _ ATOMIC CAB SERVICE SPENCER CORSETIERE | ggo o7th Street TE 1708 Wood Street TW. 3-2686 | WELDING 
4 H 3038 Sacramento TH. 3-3606 | 3022 East 14th St. KE. 4-7220)! SL CALIF ORNIA UNITED —_—————— —_——— 
> 4 — ros — — = ~ PRECISION GRINDING TRUCKMAN _ DEWEY WELDING WORKS 
4 4 / TIRES—RETREADING AND RUBY S. WATERMAN L S ti Se 950% San Leandro Blvd. LO, 8-8461 
; TOM REESE , the city’s only sale of RECAPPING 2208 Webster Street | TW. 3-0080| GENERAL GRINDING CO. __ | 590 Eighth Street GL. 2-089 Manan nn 
S ’ eapuber Eaieemen Union THE TIROL CO. ; DIE CASTIN( hea unicast AN: +888" | CENTRAL MOTOR TERMINAL =.ane See ae 
i 3 i S CASTING Pip Si = ue ones Sanne ae ee: ae 614 MacArthur ‘Biva. SW. 8-731 
4 saere 5 el Dally { Hart Schaffner & Marx | 1870 Solano LA. 6-2506 ORNS 2 PRINTING AND TOW SERVICE oa 3 
> Free F = | PERRY MFG. G. CO. — Chestnut and Fifth TE. 2-9901 
, ae ween ber > clothes for men and women TRUCK BODIES 6905 San Leandro Blvd. LO. 8 1252) SUEY-WON PRINTING CO. |- - nn - SAN LORENZO 
> U » 4 | pe ew m4 ‘ a = ——— | 167 Ninth Street HI. 4 4287 COMMERCIAL DRAYAGE co. mee 
4 THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY DIE MAKERS 1350 34th Street OL. 2-7832 MBER— 
; REESE STATIONERY i 901 Gilman LA. 5-0570 | oa REAL ESTATE = aaa eal “ LOMBE aera 
> Berkeley: Oakland: 1560 BROADWAY OPP. LATHAM SQUARE HAWKINS TOOL AND MACHINE CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS|! BRANSON-BREWER LUMBER 
> 1636 University 4223 Telegraph ‘ WORK HOIST AND BODY CORP. SHOP THE WINSQR COMPANY INC. COMPANY 
iq Everything for the Office Since 1935 4 2817 Seventh Street BE, 7-1900} 800 100th Avenue LO. 8-0727 | 1492 MacArthur Bivd. KE. 3-8033 | 1700 24th Street TW. 3-0866 | 15285 Hesperian Blyd. LO, 9-5864 
On Be lin Bi BLD lt BL Rt, My Date Li ie, Be 
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Labor Spokesmen in Defense Setup 
Are Outnumbered One Hundred to One 


WASHINGTON (AFL News) -- 
Big business brass has taken com- 
plete charge of the United States 
defense mobilization effort. 

Except for a handful of “consult- 
ant” posts, labor has been frozen 
out of the mobilization picture. La- 
bor spokesmen in the setup are out- 
numbered 100 to 1. 

Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers Associa- 
tion and four-term president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was appointed Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator 
to succeed Dr. Alan Valentine, 
former University of Rochester 
president, who couldn’t make up his 
mind on whether or when to im-| 
pose controls on the runaway cost | 
of living and defense supplies. 

Mr. Johnston works directly un-' 


Work Injury Rates Are 
Climbing, Is Warning 
Of Labor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Work-in- 
jury rates in manufacturing have 
shown a constant upward trend 
during the first three quarters of 
1950, according to preliminary re- 
ports received by the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


The average injury-frequency rate 
for manufacturing industries was 
2 per cent higher in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 than in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949. The rate for the second 
quarter of 1950 was 4 per cent above 
that for the first; and that for the 
third was 11 per cent above the sec- 
ond. Part of the increase in the 
third quarter was seasonal, but the 
rise this year was the largest re- 
corded for any similar period dur- 
ing the past seven years for which 
quarterly data are available. 
COMPLETE REVERSAL 


This upward movement of injury 
rates during the first nine months 
of 1950 represents a complete re- 
versal of the downward trend which 
prevailed during the previous three 
years. Although the rate for the 
first quarter of 1950 was 11 per cent 
below that for the corresponding 
period in 1949, the rate for the third 
quarter was 5 per cent above that 
for the same period of last year. | 
This increase in injury rates ap- 
pears to reflect the rising employ- 
ment, lengthened work week and 
in tensified industrial operations 
which were associated with the in- 
creased civilian production during 
the first half of the year and de- 
fense preparation during the third 
quarter. 

Over 100,000 workers in manufac- 
turing establishments were disabled 
for one or more days because of 
work injuries experienced during 
the third quarter of 1950. This was 
an increase of 15 per cent over the 
estimate for the second quarter and 
18 per cent over that for the third | 
quarter of 1949. Of the total num- 
ber disabled, over 400 died as a re- 
sult of thei? injuries and 5400 others 
are known to have suffered some 
permanent body impairment. 

Approximately 2,000,000 man-days 
were lost during the quarter as a 
result of these injuries. The value 
of wage losses alone amounted to 
approximately $20,000,000. This esti- 
mate, however, makes no allowance 
for the continuing economic losses 
arising out of the many deaths and 
permanent impairments, or for hos- 
pital, medical and other costs inci- 
dental to the treatment of these in- 
juries. 

SAWMILLS WORST 

Significant increases in injury- 
frequency rates were recorded for 
over half of the 123 separate indus- | 
try classifications for which com- 
parable data was available. 

The greatest frequency-rate in- 
crease was in the sawmill industry, 
from 58.3 injuries per million man- | 
hours in the second quarter of 1950 | 
to 72.4 in the third quarter. The in- 
jury rate for canning and preserv- 
ing increased from 12.6 to 25.7; log- 
ging, from 84.7 to 95.88;8 bottling of 
soft drinks, from 22.3 to 29.4, and 
miscellaneous textile goods, from 
13.8 to 20.6. 

Despite the general icrease in in- 
jury rates, outstandingly low rates 
were found in many industries. The 
optical and ophthalmic goods indus- 
try had a rate of 2.3; electric lamps 
(bulbs), 24, and explosives, 2.6. 


Manpower Needs fo 
Challenge Nation, 
Says Defense Man 


U. S. Govt. Release 


L 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Calls for | 


manpower to increase the strength 
of the armed forces and to meet ex- 
panded civilian defense require- 
ments will challenge U.S. manpower 
resources, Robert C. Goodwin said 
here. 

In a statement on the outlook for 
1951, Goodwin, who is executive di- 
rector of the U.S. Labor Depart- | 
ment’s office of Defense Manpower, | 
said these needs are expected to 
push the total labor force to at least | 
68,000,000 when agricultural employ- | 
ment reaches its midyear seasonal 
peak. The total labor force, includ- 
ing the armed forces, rose to 66,- 
200,000 last August. 

In addition to the expected in- 
crease in the labor force, Goodwin 
sees “a great deal of shifting among 
workers.” 

“In coming months,” the man- 
power official said, “at least 2,000,- 
000 additional workers may be ex- 
pected to shift from civilian to de-} 
fense production as the billions ap- | 
propriated by Congress are trans- 
lated into demands for manpower.” 

The shift will involve a consider- 
able amount of replacements and 
some lay-offs, Goodwin pointed out. 

“Turnover is likely to increase 
sharply, both because of voluntary 
quits as workers seek better-pay- 
ing jobs which contribute more di- 
rectly to the defense effort, and as 
adjustment lay-offs increase. De- 
spite the anticipated rise in the 
number of lay-offs, particularly in 
the early months of the year, dura- 
tion of unemployment should drop 


sharply.” 


—_—. 


der Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson, who quit as president of 
General Electric Company to take 
his present job. In World War II 
these positions were held by trusted 
members of President Roosevelt’s 
official family, James F. Byrnes as 
the war mobilization director, and 
Fred M. Vinson as economic sta- 
bilizer. 

In line with the policy of no la- 
bor representation, Mr. Truman 
named a five-man commission to 
study the nation’s long-range ma- 
terials supply needs. He appointed 
William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board of Columbia Broadcasting 
System; George Rufus Brown, 
Houston business man; Edward S, 
Mason, Harvard professor, and Eric 
Hodgins, Connecticut author and 
editor. 


News Guild Tells Why It 
Financed Stanford Study 
Of Nixon-Douglas News 


The California- Nevada District 
Council of the CIO Newspaper 
Guild has sent out a press release 
on the Guild-sponsored Stanford 
study of 12 daily papers’ news cov- 
erage of the Nixon-Douglas Sena- 
torial campaign. A discussion of the 
results of the study will be found 
in the Report to Reader-Owners in 
this issue of East Bay Labor Jour- 
nal. Following is the Guild press 
release: 


The Stanford University Institute 
of Journalistic Studies reported 
January 26 the results of its analy- 
sis of the news appearing in 12 Cal- 
ifornia daily newspapers relative to 
the Nixon-Douglas 1950 Senatorial 
campaign. 

This study was financed by a re- 
Search grant from the American 
Newspaper Guild and its locals in 
California, and is a major part of 
the Guild’s emphatic interest in 
press performance. The ANG’s con- 
stitution states that among the 
Guild’s purposes shall be “to guar- 
antee, as far as it is able, constant 
honesty in the news, to raise the 
standards of journalism and ethics 
of the industry.” 

Convention after convention of 
the American Newspaper Guild has 
reiterated this purpose. 

The Guild feels a direct responsi- 
bility to the community, wherever 
possible to answer some of the 
questions relating to press perform- 
ance. Attention should be called to 
the fact that, when Stanford Uni- 
versity sent a news release in Octo- 
ber to every California daily telling 
of the impending survey, the state’s 
press was alerted that it would be 
under impartial surveillance during 
the campaign. 

The interest in the 1950 Califor- 
nia Senatorial race was nation-wide, 
as evidenced by the attention given 
to it not only in state publicaions, 
but in many widely-read national 
periodicals. For this reason, the 
American Newspaper Guild feels 
that press performance in Califor- 
nia relative to the Nixon-Douglas 
campaign also is of nation-wide in- 
terest. 

(The newspapers surveyed were 


the Los Angeles News, the Los An-| 


geles Times, the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, tke San Francisco Chron- 
icle, the San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin, the San Francisco News, the 
Ventura Star-Free Press, the Sacra- 
mento Bee, the Sacramento Union, 
the San Diego Union, the Bakers- 
field Californian and the Marysville- 
Yuba City Appeal-Democrat.) 


More Home Loan Aids for 
Veterans Are Urged 


WASHINGTON (AFL News).— 
Republican Representative Jacob K. 
Javits, New York, introduced new 
legislation which would enable vet- 
erans to obtain more than one home 
loan within the prevailing loan 
guaranty limits of the GI bill. ; 

Under the Housing Act of 1950 
the law enables a veteran to obtain 
a home loan guaranty up to 60 per 
cent of the amount borrowed up to 
a maximum amount of $7500. 

Under the Javits bill the veteran 
can again exercise his benefits un- 
der the GI bill for a new home loan 
of the difference between the 
amount previously guaranteed and 
$7500 without being limited to the 
single loan already made. 
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|I-h tie BROADWAY- OAKLAND 


NOW PLAYING 


Not a Story of Ten Years 
Or Ten Months Ago 
A Story of Today! 


“STORM WARNING" 


Starring 
Ginger Rogers - Ronald Reaghn 
Doris Day - Steve Cochran 


SECOND EXCITING HIT 


“I KILLED GERONIMO" 


Co-starring 
James Ellison - Virginia Herrick 


ROXI 


174 TELEGRAPH*OAKLAND 


Phone 
TW-3 
331 


HELD OVER 2ND BIG WEEK 


“STREET CORNER” 


WOMEN—2 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
MEN—9 p.m. 


ESQUIR 


17": & SAN PABLO -OAKLAND 


: GUY 
A4I2 


NOW PLAYING 


“KOREA PATROL" 


Richard Emory, Benson Fong 
and Tepi Duna 


SECOND FEATURE 


“GOOD TIME GIRL" 


Starring 
Jean Kent and Dennis Price 


Reds Come in Disquised 
As Farm Workers, Says 
AFL Union Leader 


WASHINGTON (AFL News) — 
Latin American communists are in- 
filtrating the United States dis- 
guised as agricultural workers from 
Mexico. 


President H. L. Mitchell of the 
AFL National Farm Labor Union 
submitted evidence to the Special 
Farm Labor Committee of the U.S. 
Labor Department. 


The committee is composed of 
employers from 48 states who are 
principal backers for the imporia- 
tion of 400,000 Mexican farm labor- 
ers to depress wages and working 
standards of American wage earn- 
ers. 


Mr. Mitchell said that an officer 
of his union had just received a 
letter from the “Organization of 
American Nationals in the United 
States,” whose headquarters are in 
Mexico City. that the Mexican Com- 
munist Party had recently sent in 
organizers to disrupt agricultural 
production in the United States. 

Such Communist agents were re- 
ported by Mexican trade unions to 
be operating now among Mexican 
nationals engaged in farm work in 
the Imperial Valley of California. 

Mr. Mitchell challenged the em- 
ployers of farm workers to support 
legislation providing fair wages and 
a decent American standard of liv- 
ing for their employes. 

He pointed out that there is no 
longer any excuse for agricultural 
employers to refuse to pay Ameri- 
ean citizens a fair wage with prices 
of farm products at a record high. 
He said if they would accept a per- 
manent bill to stabilize agricultural 
employment, including fair wages 
and the right of self organization, 
there would be no need for import- 
ing foreign labor. 


California Increases 
Investments on Farms 
For State Veterans 


State Gov'ts Release 

Farm financing for California 
veterans under the _ low-interest 
state plan was substantially greater 
in 1950 than in 1949, according to 
State Director of Veterans Affairs 
D. J. Callaghan Jr. 

Callaghan reported that the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs in- 
vested $685,550 in farms for 77 vet- 
erans last year as against $389,906 
for 42 veterans the year before. 

“The ‘farm’ portion of our ‘Cal- 
Vet’ Farm and Home Purchase Plan 
has always been much smaller in 
volume than the home financing 
activity,” Callaghan said. “But be- 
cause of its contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our state and be- 
cause the veteran is entitled to 
every possible assurance that his 
investment is sound, we have al- 
ways devoted a larger share of at- 
tention to our farm program than 
the figures indicate.” 


Frank Brown, Longtime 
Leader of Molders, Dies 


State Federation News Service 

The American Federation of La- 
bor lost one of its faithful sons last 
week in the death of Frank Brown, 
veteran leader of the San Fran- 
cisco local of the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America. 

Brother Brown was an elected of- 
ficer of Molders Local 164, San 
Francisco, for 31 years, and was an 
active figure during the militant 
days when open shop terrorists 
sought to drive the union from the 
city. He successfully led the resis- 
tance to the open shop campaign, 
and continued in office until June, 
1950, when ill health caused his re- 
tirement. 

He is survived by his wife and 
two children. C. J. Haggerty, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California 
State Federation of Labor, extended 
the sympathy of the state AFL ina 
wire to the family which recalled 
the activities of Brother Brown in 
the past and expressed deep regret 
on his passing. 
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Taxes, Yes, But 
No Sales Tax, 
Says the AFL 


MIAMI BEACH (LPA)—The 
$16.5 billion deficit anticipated 
by President Truman in fiscal 
1952 must be raised by taxes, 
the AFL Executive Council 
agrees, but a sales tax must 
be avoided. 

“This revenue must be secured 
from personal and corporate in- 
come taxes,” the council declared. 
Tax increases were urged on 
personal incomes of more than 
$4000 and on corporate incomes. 
In addition, estate and profit 
taxes should be upped, the coun- 
cil said. 


AVC Cleans House 
Reds Are Ousted 


Left wing elements in the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee have been 
eliminated. 

That was the gist of the address 
made by Edwin Klaus, California 
AVC administrator, before 50 state 
chapter delegates in Fresno last 


week, 

He also told the delegates that a 
new state AVC council appeared 
imminent inasmuch as 11 of 14 Cal- 
ifornia chapters have voted in fa- 
vor of a referendum forming a new 
council, 

The last council was ordered dis- 
solved after the 1949 convention in 
San Francisco over the controver- 
sial question of Communism in the 
AVC ranks. 

Loren Grey, a member of the AVC 
National Planning Committee, told 
the delegates, “Our house is in or- 
der.” 

He then called for membership 
drives to raise the membership past 
the 365 names now listed on the 
state AVC rolls. 


Joe Keenan Secretary of 


“AFL Building Trades 


MIAMI (AFL News). — Joseph 
Keenan, director Labor's League 
for Political Education, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL 
Building Trades Department at its 
midwinter executive council meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Keenan, former international 
representative of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and secretary of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, succeeds the late 
Herbert Rivers, who died Jast De- 
cember 6, 

Mr. Rivers held the position since 
1937. 

Wage stabilization, housing leBis- 
lation and the impact of federal 


controls on construction were 
#@mong the many issues taken up by 
the department's council. 


Ship Workers 


BALTIMORE (LPA).—CIO Ship- 
building Workers at eight Bethle- 
hem yards have won a union shop 
election, 10 to 1. The ship workers 
are now negotiating for a wage 


raise, which union officials say is 
necessary to keep skilled workers 
from leaving for other industries. 

Of 15,415 eligible to vote in the 
NLRB poll, 10,599 cast their ballots 
in favor of a union shop, 
against. 
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Your favorite 


ARROW SHIRTS 
now at Roos! 


Rows Baws 
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Famous For 
Union Made 
Work Clothes 


heat and 


12 Se. 12th St. 


d The glass milk bottle is the only retail container * 
—* % sterilized just before filling, It receives a 25 minute 
chemical treatment, is scrubbed, rinsed and i 

No other container gives you the 2s heath ea 


ority found in glass, When you buy foods and b 
containers, 100% union made. iets liad es 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASSOCIATION, AFL’ 


inton, President 
A 


guarantee of cleanliness and superi- 


Philadelphia, 


WASHINGTON (AFL News). 
The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions will hold meet-| 
ings and send missions to Africa, 
Middle East and Asia in the next 90) 
days to strengthen further the 
forces resisting Communist aggres- 
sion and fascist dictatorship. 

This was announced by J. H. Ol- 
denbroek, general secretary of 
ICFTU, during a visit here after 
successful conclusion of the Mexico 
City meeting at which the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers was organized. 

Mr. Oldenbroek announced that a 
mission will visit Central and West 
Africa during the latter half of Jan- 
uary establishing contacts with free 
trade union movements. Another 
mission will go to East Africa in 
February, probably. 

The ICFTU plans a conference in 
Teheran for Middle Eastern free 
trade union movements in April. 

About May 15, the ICFTU will 
convene representatives of free 


Child Workers to Get 


Freedom Word Goes fo Asia, Africa, 
The Middle East From Labor's ICFTU . 


trade union centers in Asia at Kar- 
achi to establish a regional organ- 
ixation like that now functioning 
for the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, members of the U.S. 
delegation to the Mexico City found- 
ing session of the IROW returned 
to this country. AFL representa- 
tives reported to the executive coun- 
cil meeting in Miami. 

On the positive side, the confer- 
ence passed a manifesto which gave 
a ringing message of hope for the 
peoples of the Americas. 

The resolution, introduced by 
members of the U.S. delegation, 


ing the democratic forces 
Americas in order to create the 
| economic, political and social con- 
ditions which form a durable peace.” 


| It also supported “the defense ef- | 
fort made by the democratic na-! 


pledged the IROW’s “full and un- | 
limited cooperation in strengthen- | 
in the! 


| tions of the hemisphere against all | 


| forms of dictatorship.” 


Union Seamen Seek Draft 


Double Compensation for |Deferment to Assure 


Accident, Is Proposal 


State Government Release 


Child workers under 16 years in- 
jured in industrial accidents who 
are employed illegally will receive 
double compensation benefits, ac- 
cording to an amendment to the 
California Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act introduced by Assembly- 
man Thomas A. Maloney of San 
Francisco. 

The measure provides that in thé 
case of an illegally employed minor 
under 16 years of age who is in- 
jured, the workmen’s compensation 
rate shall be increased by 100 per 
cent as a penalty against the em- 
ployer. The additional amount must 
be paid by the employer himself 
and he may not insure against this 
penalty. 

“This law should go a long way 
toward erasing the illegal employ- 
ment of child workers in Califor- 
nia,” said Paul Scharrenberg, Cali- 
fornia Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, commenting on the bill. 


“One child out of every five under 
16 years of age hurt in industrial 
accidents during the past two years 
was employed illegally,” said Schar- 
renberg. 

“Of the nearly 800 children under 
16 years who suffered disabling in- 
dustrial injuries in the past two 
years, 166, or more than 20 per cent, 
were employed in violation of child 


labor regulations. \ 


| “The most numerous violations 
were the employment of children 
under 16 years in operating or de- 
livering goods from motor vehicles, 
in operating or working with haz- 
ardous machinery, in bowling alleys 
as pinsetters, in construction work, 
and for excessive hours. All these 
are prohibited by the child labor 
laws.” 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics issues reports on trends of 
employment in many manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries. 


YOUR NEAREST. 
TAVERN 


THE TORCH CLUB 
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TO THE AFL 
LABOR TEMPLE! 


OPEN FACED SAND- 
WICHES 


DANCING 


Crews for the Ships 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—If the 
world. situation gets much worse, 
you’can expect a big expansion of 
merchant shipping. And there may 
be a serious manpower shortage in 
the maritime industry because of 
shortsighted draft policies. 


Draft boards are snapping up ac- 
tive merchant seamen and others 
who have been skilled seamen in 
the past. And, of course, these sai- 
lors and ex-sailors are being drafted 
for the Army, not the Navy. 

That was the main subject for dis- 
cussion at a meeting here called by 
Vice-Admiral E. L. Cochrane, chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board, 
and attended by spokesmen for 15 
AFL, CIO and unaffiliated seamen’s 
unions. At a press conference mid- 
way through the meeting, Cochrane 
announced that he and Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer agreed with the 
unions that merchant seamen 
should be granted draft deferment. 
He also said the unions should have 
the policy-making role they want in 
the National Shipping Authority 
that will run the industry in the 
event of full mobilization. 


However, according to at least 
one of the union leaders present, 
the meeting was mostly talk and 
there wasn’t much Cochrane could 
{do to implement the views ex- 
pressed. “What we need around 
here is a couple of good bosuns to 
get things done,” the union officer 
said. (A bosun—or boatswain — 
“transmits” the orders of the mate 
to a ship’s deck gang, much as a 
sergeant “transmits” and Army of- 
ficer’s orders.) 


MORAL REARMAMENT 
WASHINGTON (LPA).— Moral 
Rearmament has moved into the 
labor field. This new development 
of Dr. Frank Buchman’s old Oxford 
Group has recently been credited 
with averting two airline strikes, 
helping coal production in Great 
Britain and routing Communists. 
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LOTS OF ROOM 


BRING THE GANG AFTER 
THE MEETING 


GOOD DRINKS 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


2229 
BROADWAY 


LUNCHES FROM 11:30 
TO 2:30 


Monday Through Saturday! 


Bill in U. S. Senate Would 
Place Tidelands Oil 
Under Federal Control 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., ,\Wyo.) 
has introduced a bill giving the 
Federal Government temporary 
power to administer off-shore lands 
containing oil while permanent leg- 
islation is being devised. 


The measure would authorize the 
Department of the Interior to issue 
five-year leases for development of 
| off-shore oil deposits. The depart- 
| ment would recognize leases issued 
by individual states before Decem- 
ber 21, 1948, 


The off-shore or tideland oil has 
been the subject of bitter contro- 
versy for years. Such states as 
Louisiana, Texas and California, 
with the support of the big oil com- 
panies, contend the oil belongs to 
the states involved, not to the Fed- 
eral Government. But the Supreme 


Court has ruled in favor of the 
Government. The companies think 
they can make more profitable 


deals with the states than with the 
Interior Department, which has 
been “oil honest” since the Teapot 
Dome scandal of the early '20's. 

The O’Mahoney bill, also spon- 
sored by Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D., N.Mex.), would give the states 
3742 per cent of all royalties on oil 
obtained between mean low-water 
and the state boundary, normally 
the three-mile limit. Beyond the 
three-mile limit, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would take 100 per cent of 
all royalties. 


1327 Violations 


Of Wage-Hour Law 


Bared by U. S. Survey 


U. S. Gov't Release 

Violations of one or more provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (Federal wage and hour law) 
were found in 1327 covered estab- 
lishments investigated in the eight 
Western states during the first year 
the amendments to the act have 
been in effect. 

This and other figures on the re- 


| sults of investigations made in Cal- 


ifornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Arizona and Ne- 
vada were revealed here today by 
John R. Dille, regional director for 
the U.S. Departmgnt of Labor's 
Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, at his headquarters, 


150 Federal Office Building, San 
Francisco. 
Employers desiring information 


|} on employment of veterans can get 


such data from the U.S. Bureau of 
Veterans’ Re-employment Rights. 


» 


‘Truman Sets Some 
Labor Law Goals 


WASHINGTON (AFL News). — 
In his budget message to Congress 
for the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1, President Truman set these 
labor goals. 

Labor Force — Sustained defense 
program calls for a highly produc- 
tive and mobile working force — 
well trained, with skills fully util- 
ized, and with good working condi- 
tions and labor relations. 

Supply — Armed forces will take 
1,000,000 more men and women in 
next 12 months and more workers 
needed in defense industries. Means 
women, older men and physically 
handicapped persons must join the 
working force and many people al- 
ready employed must shift to more 
essential activities. 

Training—Must quickly train new 
workers; increase ,apprentice and 
on-the-job training. 

Migration—Where migration can- 
not be avoided, Federal Govern- 
ment will assist localities in getting 
adequate housing and other conte 
munity facilities and services. 

Safety — Defense Production Act 
funds will be used to help states 
plan special industrial safety cam- 
paigns. 

FEPC — Recommends that the 
Congress establish Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission to pre- 
vent discrimination in interstate 
commerce, 

Disputes— Recommends 25 per 
cent increase in Federal Mediation 
Service staff to handle labor dis- 
putes promptly. 

Unemployment Compensation — 
Expand federal standards so states 
ean bring their laws into conform- 
ity. 

Knowland Amendment—Repeal it. 


Javits Wants Congress 
To Open Its Doors to TY 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—Like to 
twist a dial and watch and hear 
the American Congress in action? 
Rep. Jacob Javits (R., N.Y.) thinks 
you ought to have the opportunity 
to hear at least the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Accordingly, he wants the House 
to pass a resolution amending the 
rules to allow sessions to be broad- 
cast and televised as the debates on 
the U.N. Security Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly have been, He says 
eastern television operators have 
agreed to cover important debates 
if permitted. 

Javits is counted one of the out- 
standing liberals in the House and 
is frequently at odds with his Re- 
publican colleagues. He was re- 
elected last fall with strong labor 
support. 
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by 


Income Tax Return Office 


OPEN 


IN THE LABOR TEMPLE 
at 2315 Valdez Street 


the 


“INCOME TAX MAN” 
LOUIS L. ROSSI 


Returns Accurately Prepared at Reasonable Rates 


Room 3 
OPEN EVENINGS—FEB. 12 to MARCH 15 


7 to 9 p.m. Monday 


Office Phone—GL, .1-2474, Ext. 23 


to Friday, Inclusive 
Home—KE. 2-3960 


HERE’S MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 


Now— YOU Can Finance Your New Car 
for as Little as... 


LOWEST RATES ANYWHERE 


FOR A.F.ofL. MEMBERS 


e Insurance Without Discrimi- 
nation to Race, Color or Creed 


e No Red Tape—No Hidden 


Charges 


e Save More Than a Week’s Pay 


Call or Visit 


YOUR A. F. OF L. PLAN OFFICES TODAY 


65 NINTH STREET, ROOM 9 


San Francisco, Calif. 


UNderhill 3-1540 


610- 16TH STREET, ROOM 513 


Oakland, Calif. 
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Sponsored by Associated Business Club, Inc. 
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D CAR 
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THIS UNION AUTO FINANCE PLAN IS NOT 
FOR THE PUBLIC, BUT FOR A. F. OF L. 
MEMBERS IN GOOD STANDING 
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INSIDE NEWS 


DRESSING ROOM CHATTER 


Thelma Machado, recently of Hay- 
ward, now at the Esquire.“The 
other addition to the floor staff is 
Nita Viger, a newcomer. Vickie 
Silvas and Mickey Ferguson having 
recently left .. . Joan Weidemann 
replacing Edith Kent at the T&D 
. ++ Frank Arroyo withdrawing his 
notice at the Orpheum... Nadine 
McAdam replacing Joyce Eaton at 
the Paramount . Mary Ellen 
Trupp, formerly of the United Ar- 
tists in Berkeley, now at the Fox- 
Oakland ... Gail Brolliar, veteran 
candy counter attendant at the Lux 
turning in her resignation. 

Dues for the current quarter are 
now due and become delinquent and 
subject to a late penalty fine of 2: 
cents each week or fraction of a 
week they remain unpaid after the 
10th of this month. Death Benefit 
Assessment No. 8, due to the death 

i Brother James Chollar, must be 
valid before dues can be accepted. 

Pat Sirois, formerly of the 
Chimes, now at the Franklin. Pat 
Foreman tencering her resignation 
at the Franklin... Old timer in 
many houses, Fae Ammos, now with 
a local employment agency .. . 
Nellie Van Horn in to be cleared 
for the Broadway. 

The next meeting will be held on 
February 14 at 10 a.m. Nomina- 
tions for all offices will be held. 
Remember to make a date now for 
Valentine’s Day to attend your 
union meeting. To be nominated, 
the prospective nominee must have 
been a member in good financial 
standing for the past year. No mem- 
ber may be nominated for more 
than one elective office. If the pro- 
spective nominee is unable to be 
present at the nominating meeting, 
his written consent of acceptance 
of the nomination must be filed 
with the business office. 

Marie Dickie, deciding against 
the ups and downs of an elevator 
operator's life, is moving from the 
Paramount to the Franklin box of- 
fice, replacing Margaret Hight... 


4 Barbara Brallier, formerly of the 


Fox-Oakland, back on the job mar- 
ket... Mildred Ellison, formerly of 
the Central, in to take a with- 
drawal. Reason infant - icipating 
. «+ Lilly Lovato, formerly of the 
Broadway, in to withdraw, too. 

The “Movies Are Better Than 
Ever” campaign seems to have 
bogged down again, due to apathy 
on the part of the exhibitors. They 
are pathetically apathetic if exploi- 
tation involves spending any money. 
There have been some exception- 
ally “better” pictures shown on lo- 
cal screens in recent weeks. To 
name a few: “Harvey,” “Born Yes- 
terday,” “Kim” and “The Miniver 
Story.” 

The first three did rather well at 
the boxoffice. We've talked to a 
number of patrons who enjoyed 
these and other fine pictures, but 
who tq us that their enjoyment 
was incomplete, particularly on the 
later evening screenings because of 
“hoodlumism.” 

What is this “hoodlumism” of 
which they speak? It consists for 
the most part of “pajucho’-like 
punks, who generally gain admis- 
sion to the theater through an exit. 
They are also referred to as “crash- 
ers.” 

But these hoodlums are not con- 
tent to sneak in to see a show—they 
are trouble makers, who often use 
vile language and insult the paying 
customers when asked to observe 
common courtesy. 

To our members we say from ex- 
perience gained from reports of for- 
mer members, don’t try to deal with 
these bums yourself. Call the at- 
tention of your superior to their 
presence. Don't try to act as a 
bouncer. The best policy is for the 
manager to call the Police Depart- 
ment and swear out a complaint 
for disturbing the peace against 
them. 

That many of them do not fear 
an armed policeman was evidenced 
im one instance when one of them 
disarmed a policeman on a down- 
town main street. 

Apathy rules the circuit heads in 
too many cases here, too. Probably 
hiding under the misguided heading 
of good public relations, many of 
the “gutless” executives fail to 
press charges. Some of these ex- 
ecutives consider these hoodlums as 
ordinary “crashers.” There is a big 
difference. Boys will be boys, and 
if a kid sees a chance to avoid the 
tariff and see a free show, many 
an adult will look the other way, 
perhaps remembering the day he 
got under the tent and saw the cir- 
cus. The difference is that the or- 
dinary “crasher” will quietly and 
inconspicuously sit down and watch 
the show. The “hoodlum” will cre- 
ate a disturbance. 

Who is to blame for the current 
wave of terrorism in theaters? 


Management, and management 
alone, In attempting to cut expenses 
they did not effect any real econ- 
omy because they not only lost rev- 
enue from the “crasher,” but hare 
also antagonized untold thousands 
by not having attendants on duty 
make a proper disposition of these 
disturbances. 


One of our informants tells us 
that in less than an hour 62 as- 
sorted “crashers” entered one exit 
of the Fox-Oakland theater. Inci- 
dentally, the “crasher” generally 
picks the busiest time, or perhaps 
we should say the time he is least 
likely to be detected. One of the 
best times is when seats are almost 
at a premium. Paying customers 
can't get in the front door because 
management is too short-sighted 
and cheap to spend a few dollars 
for their own good and the good of 
the patrons, 

Some managers are not too ad- 
verse to crashers because they gen- 
erally spend money on the conces- 
sions. The manager receives a com- 
mission’ from refreshment counter 
sales, but not from ticket sales. 

It looks like we're s{jll in the days 
of Herman Kersken, who as dis- 
trict manager, being apprised of 
similar conditions, said: “To H—— 
with the customer.” 

If the circuit executives spent less 
time trying to chisel the help out 
of pennies, they could well learn 
what happened to the lost boxoffice 
dollar. Sufficient help in the right 
place is part of the answer. 

We must cite the Esquire for at- 
tempting to maintain order this last 
week. But eternal vigilance is the 
price of a well-run theater opera- 
tion; we trust that this attempt, 
too, won't bog down in the mire of 
false economy. 

It’s a sad commentary when your 
“skid row” attractions, such as “In- 
ternational Burlesque,” can com- 
mand a better behaved audience, 
due to paid police protection, than 
houses showing possible academy 
award pictures. “Movies Are Bet- 
ter Than Ever,” but audiences are 
worse than ever, and not only from 
a numerical standpoint, 
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‘WATCH IT’ WITH WATCHMAKERS 


By GEORGE F. ALLEN 

During the past week we were 
given some information which led 
us to the source of a “one year 
guarantee” advertising leaflet that 
had started to be distributed in the 
East Bay. Fifteen thousand of 
these cireulars had been prepared 
by Miss Lois Kuhl, the watchmaker 
who has the concession in Capwell, 
Sullivan & Furth. 

On visiting Miss Kuhl, we found 
her very cooperative and she agreed 
to strike the “one year guarantee” 
from her advestising. She agreed 
to have other leaflets printed and 
we agreed to purchase the unused 
“one year guarantee” circulars, 
which we did at a cost of $15. 

3y the time you read this column 
all members should have received 
the union and insurance audits and 
claims paid. 

I have no more information on 
the Swan’s Market situation, but I 
would suggest that the Oakland 
members not be surprised if they 
are called to establish a picket line 
any Saturday hereafter. 

The eye examination will be in 
effect during the month of Febru- 
ary, Any Class “A’’ member desir- 


ing to have their eyes examined 
should call the union office. You 


may have your eyes examined free 
of charge at either the Green's Eye 
Hospital in San Francisco or Dr. 
Ernest Hessing, 1904 Franklin 
street, in Oakland. The examina- 
tion this time will be on a volun- 
tary basis for all the Class “A” 
members, except those who have he- 
come members since March of last 
year—for these members the eye 
examination is compulsory. If you 
have any questions with regard to 
the eye examination, contact the 
union office. 

The presentation of the Journey- 
men’s certificates to graduating ap- 
prentices at the last meeting of the 
union was a new experience to the 
union, inasmuch as it was the first 
time the Journeymen’s certificates 
had ever been presented. 


O. D. Adams, assistant superin- 
| tendent of schools of San Francisco, 
made the presentation. Howard 
Rassmussen and another associate 
of his from the Federal Appren- 
ticeship Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, were present 
and made a few remarks. Arthu 


Forsgren, the chairman of the Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee represent- 


} ing the employers, was also present 


at the meeting and expressed his 
appreciation of being a part of the 
Watchmakers Apprenticeship pro- 
gram. Brothers Alvin Christian and 
Warren Billings and Harry Wurth- 
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-} lished 


mann were also introduced & rep- 
resentatives of the Union Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 


Gilbert West, the instructor of 
the school, also made a few re- 
marks. The secretary of the Watch- 
makers Apprenticeship Committee, 
who happens to be the writer of this 
column, came in for a great deal of 
credit for the successful operation 
of the Watchmakers Apprenticeship 
program, from the various speakers 
of the evening. 


STROKES FROM THE BRUSH 
OF LOCAL 127 


By HUGHIE RUTLEDGE 

The following brothers are on the 
sick list at the present time: Lin- 
coln Smart, Harry Thomas, H. D. 
Van Wye, Paul Valdez, Gordon 
Wade, Jack Wheeler, Harry Bough- 
ton, Milton Boscacci, Glen Camp- 
bell, John Cerelli, M. C. Carson, 
Walter Cavanaugh, Hugh Callaway, 
E. E. Dedrick, Oscar De Macsek, 
Walter Davisson, O. L. Ferguson 
Chas. Graham, R. L. Howard, Ken- 
neth Harkin, Chas. Hoffman, Harry 
Hansen, James Hood, Russell John- 
son, Walter Jackson, Russell Knott, 
Ed Kegler, Alexander Levy, J. 
McAlams, Jack Massie, Geo. Muha, 
Cc. R. Mansir, Benjamin O'Dell, Wil- 
ford Peak, Jack Pike, Calvin Platt, 


F. H. Pearson, Ben Schacter, Eu- 
gene Sawyer, Fred Stan, Ray 
Shearer. 
WAGES 

A special meeting of the Bay Area 
Joint Committee was held last 
Monday night at which time the 


result of the referendum on the vol- 
untary increase in wages was tab- 
ulated. It was unanimously agreed 
by all the employers’ associations 
that the voluntary increase of 
$.17'4 per hour would go into effect 
on Wednesday, January 31, 1951. 
Much discussion took place as to 
whether this negotiated voluntary 
increase would be permitted under 
the wage freezing act and it was 
determined that until we had direct 
orders from the proper government 
officials the wage of $2.45 per hour 
would be in effect. 

The above wage is the minimum 
amount and does not include pre- 
mium pay for foremen and those 
classifications over the base pay. A 
proportionate increase is to be 
added to the pay of those who have 
been receiving over the base mini- 
mum. In other words, the voluntary 
increase amounts to approximately 
8% which should be added to the 
checks to those receiving premium 
pay at present. We ask all the 
brothers to notify your representa- 
tives at once if your checks do not 
carry the increase this week. 
WORK CONDITIONS 

With a few days of sunshine the 
first part of the week many calls 
for men were received and quite a 
few of the brothers are back on the 
job. 
once the weather clears up. 

Next meeting of the local will be 
February 8th, at which time we 
will analyze our wage situation. 


vvy 
SHIPYARD LABORERS 886 


Harry Miller says: 

See the story headed SHIPYARD 
BIDS REACH DEADLINE pub- 
elsewhere in this issue of 
East Bay Labor Journal for matter 
of interest to our members. 


Vv Y 


CARPENTERS’ AUXILIARY No. 160 


Ladies’ Auxiliary No. 160 held 
their regular business meeting on 
Friday, January 26. It was called to 
order promptly at 8 p.m. by our 
president, Doris Holder. It was the 
first regular business meeting since 
October so we had a good attend- 
ance, with two members present 
that we hadn’t seen for a long time, 
Jean Mass and Mary Ertman. Wel- 
come back to the fold. 

We had a report that Veronica 
Walsh had been in the hospital but 


is at home again getting along 
fine. Nora Medert has returned 
from Las Vegas, her mother and 


brother being much improved. 
Esther Dedmon and her husband 
have bought a new home at 2446 
Coolidge avenue and expect to oc- 
cupy it about the first of March. 
Esther resigned her chairmanship 
of the Sewing Club. Alta Benonys 
was appointed to take her place. 
Ida Saarlund resigned as pianist. 
Heleny Lindahl and Clara Dur- 
flinger are jointly going to finish 
her unexpired term of office. Hel- 


PILES remove | 


Hemorrhoids 
WITHOUT SURGERY 
or loss of time 
COLON IRRIGATION—X-RAY 
Booklet mailed on request 


DR. W. NEWCOMB, D.C. 


212 17th St., Bet. Jackson & Alice 
10-1, 2-5 Daily, Eves by Appt. 
HI 4-2976 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
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Every Friday 
By Central Labor and Building and 
Construction Trades Councils 
of Alameda County 
2315 Valdez Street - Oakland 12 


Determined a newspaper of general 
circulation (as defined by Section 
4460 of Political Code) by decree 
of the Superior Court of the State 
of California in and for the County 
of Alameda. 


Entered as Second-class matter, No- 
vember 3, 1923, at the Postoffice 
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There is no shortage of work | 


of A. F. of L. LABOR UNIONS and 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


eny played for us on Friday night 
and we all certainly enjoyed it. 

Our new Social Committee for 
the next three months is: Aline 
Haake, chairman, assisted by Jo 
Wheeler and Mary Ertman. 

Jean Kinney is having Executive 
Board at her home on February 14. 
Be there promptly at 12:30. 

Daytime seeing group will meet 
at Annie Elvins on the first Wed- 
nesday, 3334 California street, Ber- 
keley. 

Evening Sewing Club met at 
Eleanor Clapps on January 23. We 
all did a lot of work and were re- 
warded with a lovely luncheon at 
the end of the evening. We are 
having a whist party at Eleanor’s 
on Saturday night, February 11. 
Cards are 50 cents per person. 

Those of you who have sewing 
out, please finish and return to me 
by February 16. 

The only anniversary I have for 
this month is Bea and Bill Cam- 
eron on February 5. Congratulations 
to a fine couple. 

The next meeting will be our 
social on February 9. See you all 
there, and in the meantime finish 
up those towels and pillow cases 
and don’t forget to save your rum- 
mage, 

ALTA BENONYS, 
Press Correspondent. 


YVvY 
Lobbying Group Seeks to 
Influence the Children 


League Reporter (LLPE) 

Many big lobbies are trying to in- 
fluence school children so they'll 
vote “right” when they get older. 
They are trying to place America's 
educational system in a strait- 
jacket. 

Frank Buchanan (D., Pa.), who 
heads the House Lobbying Activi- 
ties Committee, told the American 
Political Science Association De- 
cember 28 that the long-range aim 
of some groups “is nothing less 
than the establishment of their 
views as the ultimate standards of 


orthodoxy, both in education and 
more generally.” 
Buchanan said the nation’s 


schools have become the target of 
the pressure groups. It is part of a 
new method to influence future leg- 
islation by forming the minds of 
young persons, 

“These groups recognize that the 
issues of tomorrow will be decided 
by the mature opinions of today’s 
youth; consequently, they make 
every possible effort to catch this 
opinion in the bud,” Buchanan 
pointed out. 

“Free books embodying the 
group’s views are distributed by 
the thousands; teachers are 
hounded in numerous ways; and a 
watchful eye is kept on textbooks.” 

Lobbying groups have taken on 
the terms “publishers” or “edu- 
cators” in an attempt to hide their 
true identity, Buchanan said. 

The “publishing” and “educa- 
tional” activities of such groups as 
the Committee for Constitutional 
Government (CCG) obviously are 
lobbying if legislation is their ulti- 
mate aim. 

The CCG is leading the pack in 
developing new methods to influ- 
ence legislation. It’s leader, Ed- 
ward Rumely, faces trial in Federal 
court for refusing to answer the 
committee’s questions about CCG 
financial backing. 

“Groups like the CCG,” Buchanan 
said, “have by their own deed 
shown nothing but contempt for 
our processes of popular govern- 
ment and free education .,.” 


Scabs for Soviet 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—The So- 
viet Embassy doesn’t deserve to 
benefit by the skill that only union 
men and union contractors could 
give, according to AFL Plumbers 
and Fitters, notes John Herling, 
editor of Herling’s Labor Letter. 


“So, let them use scabs,” he says. 

Herling was commenting on the 
recent furor caused by the revela- 
tion that in the installation of fire 
hose outlets at the Embassy, non- 
union labor was used, 


PATRONIZE ONLY UNION 
BARBER SHOPS THAT DISPLAY 
THIS SIGN 


Complete 


Food 
Markets 


4,245,000 Jobs in 
California During 


Year Lately Ended 


SACRAMENTO.—In terms of 
goods produced and marketed and 
services rendered, the year 1950 
was the most productive in .Califor- 
nia history, James G. Bryant, direc- 
tor of the State Department of Em- 
ployment, and Paul Scharrenberg, 
director of the State Department of 
Industrial Relations, announced to-| 
day following a joint analysis of 
1950 employment figures. 

Average monthly employment in 
the state during 1950 was 4,245,000. 
The previous record average was 
4,172,000, established in 1948. The 
1950 record by far overshadowed 
the highest average of the war 
years, which was 3,854,000 in 1944. 

December of 1950, which saw 
4,416,000 wage earners gainfully em- 
ployed, set an all-time record for 
that month. The month marked} 
the ninth consecutive month that 
the employment total exceeded any 
corresponding month in the state's | 
history. Employment reached an 
all-time high of 4,475,000 in Septem- | 
ber and that month was succeeded 
by another precedent-establishing 
figure of 4,496,000 in October. 

Although the Korean conflict had 
some bearing on statewide employ- 
ment during the later months of 
1950, the economic upsurge which 
manifested itself in April had re- 
sulted in establishment of a firm 
upward employment trend well in 
advance of the beginning of hostil-| 
ities. 

December, 1950, employment was | 
238,000 greater than for the corres-| 
ponding month of 1949. Employ-| 
ment in manufacturing, at 834,000, | 
was 118,000 greater than d' ing De-} 
cember of 1949; construction em- 
ployment at 278,000 was down from | 
the October peak of 297,000, but 26,-| 
000 above December of 1949; and an 
all-time record of 1,040,000 persons | 
was established for trade, compared 
to 1,004,000 in December of last year. 


Record Volume of 


East Bay Labor Journal, Friday, February 2, 1951 


New Construction  |GI Insurance Bill Is 


During Year 1950 


U. S. Govt. Release 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A record 
volume of new construction work 
was accomplished in 1950, the U.S. 
Labor Department's Bureau of La- 


Called Gigantic Gift 
To Private Concerns 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—The GI 
insurance bill before Congress looks 
like a generous gesture from a 
grateful government. Actually it is 


bor Statistics and the Building Ma-|@ gigantic gift to the private in- 


terials Division of the U.S. Depart-|Surance companies, 


ment of Commerce reported jointly. 
Outlays for new construction put in 
place amounted to a record-break- 


according to 
critics. 

The bill provides a free $10,000 
policy, payable upon death to the 


ing total of almost $27,750,000,000,| heirs of the boys killed in Korea. 
the number of new housing units| It covers the period of actual war- 


started far surpassed any previous | time service and 90 days thereafter. | 


Farm Union Hits 
Alien Importation 


Ernesto Gallarza, regional public 
relations director of the AFL Na- 
| tional Farm Labor Union, lashed 
| out recently at farmers’ statements 
| that there is a shortage of farm la- 
| bor in California. 
| “The corporation farmers have 
| made no attempt to determine the 
| manpower picture in the fields,” he 
| said. “They assume all the workers 
| are about to be hired by defense 
industries.” 


“The actual situation is this? 


year's total, employment in con-|If a boy survives, 90 days after he | there are hundreds of resident farm 


tract construction reached an all- 
time peak, and output of many 
building materials broke all previ- 
ous records. 

Home building held the spotlight 


is out of the service he has no in- 
surance protection. 

Which means that the veterans of 
the armed services will be deprived 
of the insurance protection given 


in 1950 and accounted for most of} to veterans of World Wars I and II. 


the new records in the construction | qpey re 20.000 
field. The housing boom which had aati rae ~— 


begun in the last half of 1949 
reached unprecedented proportions 
in the spring of 1950 and continued 
to exceed all previous levels until 
near the end of the year. A total 
of nearly $11,500,000,000 was spent 
on construction of privately-owned 
non-farm dwellings in 1950, or more 
than two-fifths of total outlays for 
all types of construction. 

At year-end a different pattern 
of construction activity was begin- 


| ning to develop, partly as a result 


of actions taken to prevent infla- 
tion and to conserve materials that 
will be needed for defense purposes, 
and partly in anticipation of simi- 
lar further actions that may become 
necessary. While home building was 
declining from record levels, fac- 
tory, warehouse and store building 
increased markedly after the out- 
break of war in Korea. 


Maybe Wife's Fur Coat 
Will Cost Less Now 


WASHINGTON (LPA).— Maybe 


000 such policies in 


There is one exception, which is 
also a gimmick. A wounded veteran 
will be permitted to retain this free 


GI policy, but a healthy veteran will | 


not. That means that the Govern- 
ment will foot the bill for those 
that the private insurance com- 


panies would not accept as good in- 
surance risks. Any healthy veteran 
if he wants insurance, will have to 
go to the private companies and pay 
a higher rate. The Government gets 
stuck with the uninsurables; the in- 
surance companies get the others. 

Under the present National Serv- 


ice Life Insurance program, GI’s | 


who take out policies pay the pre- 
miums, which are lower than the 
premiums of any private company. 
On leaving the service they can con- 
vert that policy to a number of 
other types, including not only term 
and straight life, but also endow- 
ment, 20-payment life, etc. By get- 
ting this insurance while in service, 
they come in at a low premium. The 
proposed plan would end that pro- 
tection. 

In hearings before the House Vet- 


Agricultural employment de-| the wife’s fur coat will cost a little} erans committee, who testified for 


clined seasonally from 421,000 in| 
November to 394,000 in December. | 

Government employment was 
572,000, which was 37,000 above the 
December, 1949, mark. | 

Unemployment was estimated at| 
212,000 workers, a seasonal increase | 


less now. The Federal Trade Com- 
Mission has ordered a halt to “a 


virtual monopoly” in the sale and| surance Agents. 
distribution of fur coats, other fur] loted through by Rep. John E. Ran- | 


garments and fur trimmings. 
FTC has ordered Associated Fur 
Coat and Trimming Manufacturers 


the measure? Two men represent- 
ing the National Association of In- 
The bill 


kin (D., Miss.) and passed the 
House without dissent. 
Frank Edwards, AFL radio com- 


of 34,000 over November, but half|Inc. and its 700 members “to stop] mentator, in reporting on this at- 


the level of the December, 1949, to-| 
tal of 406,000. 


Union Men Study 


CHICAGO (LPA).— Thirty-four 
union members have received cer- 
tificates for completing courses of- 
fered by the labor education divi- 
sion of Roosevelt College. Fifteen 
were from three locals of the Ladies | 
Garment Workers; four from a 
janitors’ local; one from the Build- 
ing Service Employes; four from 
the Communications Workers; one 
from the Department Store Clerks; 
three from the Government Work- 
ers; three from the Steelworkers; 
one éach from the Fiermen, Signal- 


collusively engaging 
found to have resulted in a sub- 
stantial restraint of competition.” 


in practices} tempted grab by the private insur- 


ance firms, called on his hearers to 
write or wire their Senators and in- 


Members of the association make | sist that life insurance privileges be 
and sell 70 to 80 per cent of the] restored to the GI's. 


| total U.S. volume of such products, 


FTC said. 

FTC declared that the associa- 
tion's “trade rules’ were evidence 
“of an illegal combination and con- 
spiracy.” The commission further 
declared that rules providing for 


FIC Order Hits 
Debt-Chaser Firm 


PORTLAND, Ore. (LPA).—Here- 


investigation, trial and punishment | after Benjamin B. Cole Inc. can't 


of violations erected “an extra-gov- 
ernmental agency with extra-judi- 


and punishment of violators.” The 
FTC added that “in so encroaching 
upon the function of Congress, 


men and South African Tobacco! these rules, along with the others, 
Workers. are obviously illegal. 

QOH OOOO OOH OOH OO Orr Oo Boe' ial 
i ANGELO’S i 
} Complete Dinner — $1.50 i 
. YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS BARGAIN IN THE EAST BAY ? 
: 4307 San Pablo, Emeryville H 
i OPEN EVERY DAY PLENTY OF PARKING SPACE ? 


0--0--0--0--0--0--0--0:: Oo 


Designed for UNIONS...’ 


A NEW “WELFARE PACKAGE" 


offering Exten 


e Medical 

e Surgical 
e Hospital 
—PLUS 


¢ Group Life 


¢ Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance 
¢ Group Disability Insurance 


, Underwritten by 


West Coast 


ADAPTABLE TO SPECIFIC NEEDS . . . 


The broad, overall benefits of the ‘Welfare Package” 


can be tailored to meet 
your Union. 


UNION OFFICIALS 


Caljornia Physicians Service 


450 Mission Street, San Francisco5 - - = 


337 - 17th Street, Oakland - 


Cousin Joe is in the know 
He loves a feed of MOTHER’S 
“Once you've tasted these”, says he, 


de 


yuu Can Depend On 


OTHERS 


+++ Cakes ++ 


are invited to write or phone C. P. S. 
for full information. 


“You won't buy any others!” 


sive Prepaid Health Benefits 
of California Physicians’ Service 


Insurance 


Life Insurance Company 


the particular requirements of 


SU 1-4633 
TW 3-8000 


Cookies++-+ 


use “deceptive practices” to get in-| 


formation about delinquent debtors, 


| cial authority for the determination] 4M initial decision of the Federal 


Trade Commission declares. 

An FTC trial examiner found the 

firm used the trade names Dispatch 
Forwarding System and Federal De- 
posit System “to disguise the true 
nature of their business and have 
otherwise obtained information by 
subterfuge.” The order forbids them 
to use those trade names or to rep- 
resent that they are in the business 
of delivering goods or mail; that 
} they maintain an unclaimed pack- 
age department; that persons about 
whom information is sought have 
money coming, or “free gifts’; or 
that they are connected with the 
U.S. Government or a state govern- 
ment. 


Gsyell’s 
Coffee 


PHONE YOUR ORDER TO 
HIGHGATE 4-1017 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


= 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


B] 
Main Office: 


FRUITVALE AVE. AT EAST 
SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone KEllog 3-4114 


Elmhurst Chapel: 


EAST FOURTEENTH °T. AT 
EIGHTY-NINTH AVE. 
Telephone TRinidad 2-4343 


COMPLETE 


was pi-| 


| workers who want to work in the 
| areas where they have raised their 
| families, But they cannot work for 
75 cents an hour.” 

Gallarza stated that his union 
| will fight any efforts by big farm- 
| ers to import thousands of Mexican 
|nationals into California, “Eighty 
| per cent of the work done in the 
| Salinas Valley is already done by 
Mexican labor,” he declared. 

Commenting on the union’s drive 
;for new members, Gallarza said, 
“We will not attempt to organize 
alien farm workers.” 

The union drive will concentrate 

on organizing more resident farm 
workers. 


Listen to the Voice of the “A. F. 
of L.” Monday through Friday, 10:15 
| p.m., KFRC. 


Paul and Ruby Burnett 


NEW LUCKY’S 


Featuring Charcoal Broiled Steaks 
and Italian Dishes 


Fine Liquors 


2230 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


Telephone Highgate 45708 


“AMERIO DRUG CO. 


'3 Locations to Serve You 


1961 San Pablo Avenue 
847 San Pablo Avenue, Albany 


| 751 San Pablo Avenue, El Cerrito 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 
FURNITURE 


CALL ON THE 


American Furniture Co. 


1103-1109 CLAY ST. - OAKLAND 
GLencourt 1-8367 


~ REDUCE FOOD COSTS 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


Buy Canned Goods at the Ware- 
house by the Case or 


One-Stop 
SHOPPING 
FOOD 
Women's children’s 
and Men's Clothing, 
Bedding, Housewares 
Sundries 
Tobaccos, Candies 
and Liquors 


N’S wastincron 


Open Daily. 9:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
Closed Sundays 


CANNERS WAREHOUSE 
OUTLET 


| N. E. Corner 8th and Castro Streeta 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Member of Gardeners, Florists and 
Nurserymen’s Union No. 1206 
FLORAL DESIGNS and 
CUT FLOWERS 


McDONNELL BROS. 


FLORISTS 
5128 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
At Claremont Avenue 


Phone OL YMPIC 2-5814 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


TONY ROSSI & SONS 


FLORIST « +s FUNERAL DESIGNS 


Member of Floral Telegraph Delivery 


EAST 14TH STREET - AT 35th AVENUB 
Phone KEllog 4-2404 


‘OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurserymen’s Local No. 1206 


928 WASHINGTON STREET 
OAKLAND 


Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 


KEYS AND LOCKS 
Se 
KEY & LOCK SPECIALISTS 


Prompt Service for House Locksmithing 
Call TEmplebar 2-4049 
Rizon Fioor Hinges. Steel Tapes, Ete. 
Changing and Cleaning Safe Locks 


TED’S KEY WORKS 
BONDED LOCKSMITH 
100 PER CENT UNION SHOP 
, 579 Fourteenth Street 
Between Clay and Jefferson 
Formerly at 1330 Washington Street 
Oakland 12, California - J. L. PEDRONI 


OPTOMETRISTS 


J. H. McPHERSON & STAFF 
(formerly F. W. Laufer, inc.) 
Optometrists - Opticians 
1438 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
Phone Highgate 44010 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


PRINTING 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS 
UNION PRINTERS 


Proprietors Aggregate Over 
Years’ Continuous Membership 
In Printing Craft Unions 


5700 SAN PABLO 
Phone OL ue 


Ea 


CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TEmplebar 2-8100 


Frank J. Youell 


DIRECTOR 
Member of Painters’ Local 137 


10 WONDERFUL PRIZES! 


100% UNION 


THE GREATER EAST BAY 
APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL 
READY TO GUIDE DEFENSE 


Hughie Rutledge of Painters 127 outlined to the Building 
Trades Council what seemed like the plain common-sense of a 
crucial situation. 

Rutledge reported that the super-committee of 52 labor-man- 
agement apprenticeship committees which has been conducting 
the annual mass graduations of apprentices has now prepared 
itself for a wider field of operations. 

The group of well-known management men and labor union 
men has reorganized and adopted the new name of the Greater 
East Bay Apprenticeship Council. Its members feel that they 
are ready to take on the manpower allocation job which the 
Government has said it wishes to have handled by labor-man- 
agement committees. 

A going organization, with its members already accustomed 
to working together, is as sure to be more efficient than a new 
organization as a bird in the hand is sure to be more availabie 
than a bird in the bush. 

The 52 committees which constitute the Greater East Bay 
Apprenticeship Council are made up of labor men and manage- 
ment men accustomed to working together. They have done 
remarkably well in preparing and staging the three mass gradu- 
ations of apprentices. Back of that, they have done remarkably 
well in supervising the training of apprentices. 

These committees represent all the industrial skills that will 
be needed to win the war of production which must precede 
and persistently back up the military war of a modern nation. 

The strength of a free industrial nation lies in the free asso- 
ciations of men which have been formed to fit the needs of the 
industries. This Apprenticeship Council is such a free associa- 
tion of free men ready to serve the free world’s defense. If the 
Government means what it has said, that it wants effective 
labor-management committees to guide the allocation of skills 
to industries, here is such a committee ready to its hand. 


WESTVACO’S RICH PAPA 


The Westvaco chemical plant near Newark let \s workers 
strike nine weeks before it would give them a decent contract. 
The company set great store by certain “Rights of Manage- 
ment” it had managed to get written into previous contracts. It 
just couldn't accept the fact—for nine weeks—that the workers 
had made up their minds to have a real union contract. 

Secretary Robert S. Ash had repeatedly explained to the Cen- 
tral Labor Council that Westvaco's parent corporation is the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation of San Jose. He 
told the Council when the strike was finally settled that it was 
the rugged determination of the Westvaco strikers to go and 
picket the parent corporation's job in San Jose which finally 
was what apparently brought the corporation to terms. 

Just consider the size of the defense contract the Food Ma-| 
chinery and Chemical Corporation has landed. According to 
press reports, a contractor will put up $3,000,000 worth of 
buildings for the job. There will be from 3000 to 5000 persons 
employed on the 90-acre site in San Jose turning out Army 
tanks. 

Altogether, the corporation estimates it will spend $42,000.- 
000 for machinery, equipment and retooling in order to handle 
the tank job. 

The exact number of tanks to be built at the huge plant-in- 
preparation has not been officially revealed. But it has been! 
said in the daily press that $177,500,000 worth of the armored 
vehicles will be produced for the Army at the San Jose plant. | 

We suggest that while it’s spending that $3,000,000 for build-| 
ings and $42,000,000 for machinery, equipment and retooling, 
the big corporation invest a few dimes in the purchase of the 
services of a personnel manager who knows something about 
sound labor relations. 

Maybe somebody at the Westvaco subsidiary of the corpor- 
ation has learned something about labor relations during that | 
nine-week strike. If so, that somebody might be a good one to 
hire to keep labor relations smooth on the big tank job. 


CONTROL PRICES.--HOW? 


Price and wage controls are put into effect under the Defense 
Production Act, signed by the President September 8, 1950. 

The section covering price controls contains some interest- 
ing paragraphs which we have been told were introduced by 
Senator Bricker of Ohio. For instance, these paragraphs: 

“Nothing in this title shall be construed as authorizing the 
elimination or any restriction of the use of trade or brand names; 
as authorizing the President to require the grade labeling of any 
materials; as authoriizng the President to standardize any ma- 
terials or services, unless the President shall determine, with 
respect to such standardization, that no practicable alternative 
exists for securing effective price control with respect to such 
material or services; or as authorizing any order of the Presi- 
dent establishing price ceilings for different kinds, classes or 
types of material or service, which are described in terms of | 
specifications or standards, unless such specifications or stan- 
dards were, prior to such order, in general use in the trade or 
industry affected, or have previously been promulgated and 
their use lawfully required*by another Government agency. 

“No rule, regulation or order issued under this title shall re- 
quire any seller of materials at retail to limit his sales with ref- 
erence to any highest price line offered for sale by him at any 
prior time.” 

We may be dumb, but we figure that means this: 

1. Sellers can set their own grades and specifications, fasten 
a high price to inferior materials and, in general, juggle the deal 
any way they please. 

2. The President's price-enforcing authority is disarmed from 
the start. Only by prolonged hearings, with the sellers repre- 
sented by cohorts of attorneys and economists, could the price- | 
enforcing authority stop gypping of the buyers. 

3. There's going to be effective wage control, but no real 
price control is possible under these phony provisions. 
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FRIEND AND FOE 


In Radio and Press 
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TOM J. ROBERTS’ return to his 
accustomed place in the Central 
Labor Council of a Monday night 
and in the Building Trades Council 
of a Tuesday night was greeted 
with plasure by delegates to both 
Councils. 

Brother Roberts was 87 years old 
December 15, 1950. About that time 
he wasn’t feeling very well, either. 
It started off as a little cold. Then 
came flu. After that, pneumonia. 
But now he’s up and around again, 
and as lively as ever—and that’s 
real lively, as we all know. 
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WHEN ROBERTS RETURNED 
to the Councils, he was telling his 
brother delegates about the death 
of his old friend and fellow union- 
ist, Emil Peters. 

Peters died recently at the age of 
83. Roberts had known him for 
over 50 years. 

In telling the delegates about 
Peters, Roberts, as he so often does 
in such cases, told interesting his- 
tory of a bygone Oakland, one that 
most of the delegates never saw, 
and that Roberts sees now only in 
his memory. 

It seems that Peters was a sta- 
tionary engineer half a century ago 
at Becker’s meat market, located 
on Washington between Eighth and 
Ninth. 

Becker's market then sold most 
of the meat bought in this area. 
Becker had 28 wagons. The wagon 
drivers took your order one day, 
and brought it to you the next. 


THOSE 28 WAGONS, with the 
horses clop-clopping around over 


the quiet streets of the Oakland of 
half a century ago! The sure-fire 
romance of the past, of things gone 
and forgotten by all but a few, 
cast their hazy light over it all as 
Roberts talked. 

The headquarters of the labor 
movement of that day were up over 
Becker's market, it seemed. 

“And to show you what a good 
unionist Emil Peters was,” Roberts 
told the delegates, ‘“‘when they were 
selling stock at $50 a share to 
finance the building of a Labor 
Temple at 11th and Franklin, Peters 
bought three shares, his wife bought 
three and another relative bought 
three.” 

The Temple never got built there. 
But that's another story. One you 
may have heard from Tom Roberts. 

THE GREEK POET HOMER 
wrote some 3000 years ago, but he 
knew Tom Roberts. Homer called 
him Nestor. 

In the very opening canto of the 
Iliad, when Achilles and Agamem- 
non are quarreling in the Council 
and are about to bring grief on the 
Greeks and joy to their foes, the 
Trojans, Homer reports: 

“But Nestor rose, a famous ora- 
tor he was, gracious in speech, 
whose voice ran off his tongue 
sweeter than honey. He had seen 
already in Pylos two generations of 
men grow up before him and pass 
away, and he was king still over the 
third. He now spoke with an hon- 
est heart.” 


SOME OF THE THINGS Nestor 
told the quarreling leaders in the 
Council 3000 years ago have fa- 
miliar ring, if you've ever heard 
Tom Roberts berating us as we de- 
serve to be berated for failing to 
get together and register and vote. 
Says Nestor: 

“For shame, sirs! Here is a great 
trouble! All Troy would be in jubi- 
lation if they could only hear you 
two quarreling—you, the leaders in 
wisdom and leaders in war! 

“Now listen to me. You are both 
younger than I am. Nay more, I 
have met even better men than you, 
and they never disregarded me.” 

But all of Nestor’s wisdom, gar- 
nered through long generations of 
experience, does not avail to stop 
the quarrel. Agamemnon replies: 
“Indeed, sir, all you say is fair and 
right,” but goes on to say that 
Achilles is a sneaky raider who is 
going outside his jurisdiction, or 
words to that effect. 

And after our own Nestor has 
told us to get every labor man to 
register and vote, what do we do? 
Well, like Agamemnon, we applaud, 
saying, “Indee, sir, everything you 
say is fair and right.” But the elec- 
tion returns often indicate that’s 
about all we do. 


TITO NO DEMOCRAT, 


| BUT HE SURELY 


HATES -THE SOVIET! 


Roscie Drummon, writing from 
Paris, said in a recent issue of 
Christian Science Monitor; 

The understandable anxiety fn 
Western Europe and the United 
States that the loud and angry 
breach between Marshal Tito and 
Prime Minister Stalin might prove 
to be either a fake or at least easily 
reparable at any time is proving to 
be without foundation. 

The evidence increasingly points 
to the judgment that this is a deen, 
decisive and unbridgeable break 
between Belgrade and Moscow. 

The Tito regime deserves no 
more of a whitewash than Franco 
Spain—both are dictatorships deny. 
ing the essential freedoms to their 
people. But the Communist govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia today remain 
implacably anti-Soviet. 

Tito is not today, and may never 
become, a full-scale ally of the West. 
But he is today and shows every 
sign of remaining, a full-scale op- 
ponent of Soviet policy, of Soviet 
propaganda, of Soviet imperialism. 


DIXIECRAT LINK 


WASHINGTON (LPA).—One of 
the last reports of the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities 
will show the tie-up between the 
Dixiecrat movement in the South 
and New York banking and indus- 
trial interests, it was learned, 

It has long been believed by many 
observers in the capital that North- 
ern oil money was promoting states’ 
rights sentiment in the South to 
speed legislation giving coastal] 
states title to tidelands oil, 


What is America’s leading cause of death? 
Diseases of the heart and circulation. In 
1948 they killed more than 637,000 peo- 


ple, causing 44 per cent of all deaths that 
year in the United Sxetes. 
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Which is commonest among children? 


Rheumatic heart disease is childhood’s 
greatest enemy. It kills five times as many 
children as polio, diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and meningitis combined. 


How to protect your heart 4 


Learn the facts about heart disease. ~ 
Give to the 1951 Heart Fund. Your “ 
gift will help support heart research, * 
education and community service. 


Give to fight heart disease p> 
{1951 HEART FUND 
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What are commonest types of heart disease? 
Those caused by (a) rheumatic fever (com- 
monest in childhood ), (b) high blood pres- 
sure (middle age) and (c) hardening of 
the coronary arteries (old age), | 
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Do more women than men have heart disease? 


No. Men are more susceptible than wom- 
en. This is especially true of heart diseases 
caused by hardening of the arteries that 
nourish the heart, ” 


¢ 
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Sand your gift to “HEART” 
Send this coupon with your cohtribution 
Address it to Heart, care of your post office. 
Here is my gift af $ 

to help fight heart disease, 
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ABOUT THE ILWU 


Father Andrew C. Boss, S.J., assistant director of the Labor- 


Management School, University 


of San Francisco, has an ex- 


tremely interesting article in Panel, monthly publication of the 


USC Labor-Management School. It is entitled “ILWHU, Local 


6, San Francisco Division.” 
We have asked permission to 


stallments. Readers who follow the series will find that all 


groups involved get some share 


This article is only one of many fine things published by Panel 


under the direction of USF Labo 


George E. Lucy, S.J., and Father Boss. Here is the first install- 
<<<. ___________, 


ment: 


During the past few months the 
National CIO has removed many 
Communists and Communist-dom- 
inated unions from the parent or- 
ganization. However, the real drive 
against Communism in unions is 
only partly reflected in the big 
purge made by the CIO in the 
United Automobile Workers, the 
Oil Workers, the Farm Equipment 
Workers, the United Electrical 
Workers and many other unions 
that came under “red” domination. 
It has often been the “little guy” 
receiving $1.50 per hour who, in 
many instances, put the pressure 
on top leadership and when that 
failed did the house cleaning him- 
self. 


LEFT WINGERS WERE USEFUL 

In the first place, the Commu- 
nists came into the unions not be- 
cause the workers were Commu- 
nists, but because the left wingers 
were useful in their admitted abil- 
ity to whip up hysteria and discon- 
tent among the great masses of the 
unemployed in the depression rid- 
den 1930's. They became very use- 
ful to the top leadership in the CIO 
in its drive for union power and 
control. Secondly, the Communists 
were able to remain in power and 
entrench themselves in key posi- 
tions long after their usefulness to 
bona-fide leadership was finished. 
This was possible because the left- 
ist element in the unions were able 
to throw a few gains and jobs to 
the rank and file, and many minor- 
ity groups, excluded by the old line 
unions, were accepted in the Com- 
munist dominated unions. 

The “red” unions made particular 
overtures to the Negro group be- 
cause they were politically potent 
and because of various other cir- 
cumstances could not be moulded 
into solid voting blocks within un- 
ions, Even in San Francisco, a city 
of tolerance, the old line craft and 
other AFL unions made this mis- 
take. 

However, let it be said, that Ne- 
groes are in such AFL unions as the 
production machinists, the laundry 
work, the cleaners and dyers and 
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when you move, the post office 
newspaper after two issues, 


important communications, 
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MOVING? 


ARE YOU MOVING TO A NEW ADDRESS? 


The U. S. Post Office Department, under a new ruling, will no 
longer notify The East Bay Labor Journal of your new address, 
It is now your responsibility. Unless you notify this newspaper 


FILL OUT THE FORM AND MAIL TO US! 


Otherwise, you will not receive your weekly newspaper. Fur- 
thermore, your unfon will be unable to keep in touch with you on 
important union meetings, death assessments and benefits and 


Effective immediately I am moving to a new addresa 


Name. Local No... 
Old Address. City. 
New Address..._............ |) iolasiniiis 


reprint this article in three in- 
of constructive criticism. 


r-Management School Director 


perhaps one or two other minor 
unions. This discrimination partly 
and unwittingly paved the way for 
the rise of Harry Bridges and his 
comrades in the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehouse Union 
and in the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards. If you exclude the laborers, 
those on city jobs and the few un- 
ions mentioned, you will look in 
vain for any considerable number 
of Negroes on the membership rolls 
of the AFL. 

Check some day on the number | 
of colored people driving trucks and} 
taxis or working at the skilled 
trades in San Francisco, This mi- 
nority was encouraged to come into | 
the newly-formed ILWU by Harry 
Bridges, and once having found a 
haven and better pay they were de- 
termined to support the man whom 
they thought gave it to them—or so 
they thought. 

LEFT WING TAKES OVER 
THE WAREHOUSEMEN 

The warehousemen in San Fran- 
cisco were originally organized as a 
local of the ILA of the AFL. This 
happened at the time when Bridges 
had wrested control of the water- 
front from Joe Ryan, president of 
ILA. By many types of infiltration | 
and raiding practices Bridges man- | 
aged to bring the warehousemen 
into the ILWU and set them up as} 
Local 6. This new local, under the 
leadership of such men as Donald 
Maguire, Paul Heide, Richard Ly- 
den, Eugene Paton and Joseph 
Lynch, who carried out the policies 
of Harry Bridges and that of all} 
left wing unions, has long domin-} 
ated the warehouse labor situation 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

During the years 1934 to 1949 
there was always a vocal right wing 
opposition group in the local, but 
they were not able to make an ef- 
fective bid for control. The left 
wing, by various forms of coercion, 
through control of finances and the 
channels of publicity while allowing 
the trappings of democracy to exist 
thoroughly squelched all opposition 
groups. 

(Continued next week) 
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WOMEN 


in This World 


By EDITH McCONN 


WOMEN CAN’T FIGHT in the 
front line trenches, but they CAN 
give their blood for their country. 

Through the miracle of modern 
science, blood lost by our boys on 
the battle-front can be almost in- 
stantly replaced by blood painlessly 
and harmlessly “shed” by those of 
us who stay at home. 

Many women go regularly to their 
nearest blood-bank and contribute 
their quota. They feel that it is the 
very least they can do for the boys 
who lose blood—and not painlessly! 
—on the battlefield. 

NOT ENOUGH WOMEN, how- 
ever, are making this contribution. 
It is true that some are too old or 
not in good health. But a very large 
number of women who could do this 
service to their country fail to do it. 

Why don't they? Mostly it is be- 
cause they are busy and just don't 
think about it. 

Out of pure selfishness we should 
remember. For these fighting boys 
are our country’s greatest asset, our 
bulwark against the enemy. 

Each boy who is saved to fight 
again makes our side that much 
stronger. Let’s do our share. Let’s 
run, not walk, to the nearest blood 
bank. 

x* * * 

THE DENTISTS ARE UP IN 
ARMS about the teeth of the chil- 
dren of our country. 

Dr. Leonard F, Temple, of the 
Alameda County Dental Society, in 
a letter to East Bay Labor Journal 
says: 

“Latest figures show that 75 per 
cent of 21,000,000 of the nation’s 
school children suffer from some 
form of dental disorder. 

At least 50 per cent of our chil- 
dren’s tooth decay could be elim- 
inated through proper care of the 
teeth at home. 

“To add to the problems more 
and more dentists are being called 
to the armed forces, thus creating 
what may become a serious short- 
age of dentists.” 


TO GET PARENTS AS EX- 
CITED as they are about the chil- 
dren's teeth the dentists are setting 
aside the week beginning February 
5 as Children’s Dental Health Week. 

One of the rules they are trying 
to impress upon everyone is that 
teeth should be brushed after every 
meal. This is an operation which 
should be supervised by a parent 
until it is certain that the child is 
doing a really good job. Even then, 
parents should cheek frequently. 
Children are human, too, and get 
lazy about this tiresome chore. 

Diet is now considered one of the 
great factors in dental health. Milk, 
eggs, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
whole grain products and other 
items of a wholesome diet should 
be the regular thing in every child’s 
life. 

AND less sweets! The average 
child seems to some of us to be eat- 
ing candy or popsicles or ice cream 
more or less all the time. Sugar 
in the mouth causes an acid which 
makes for decay. 


SUGAR IN THE SYSTEM does! 
nothing to help build healthy tissue, 
at least after a very small amount 
has been used. 

Being a parent is no easy or cas- 
ual job. You can’t just do it in 
your spare time and with half a 
mind on it and expect good results. 

Today’s parent, however, is bene- 
fitted by so many of the new dis- 
coveries in medicine that she—yes, 
it's she, mostly—should not be- 
grudge the time to do her share. 


ONE TRICK the dentists tell of. 
Paint your child’s teeth with a 2 
per cent solution of mercurochrome. 
Have him rinse his mouth with 
water. This will stain the film on 


the teeth. Then he is to brush his 
teeth until the stain is gone. That 
way he knows his teeth are clean. 

There are other things your den- 
tist would like to tell you about the 
care of your child’s teeth. Listen to 
him and act upon his advice. 

The result will be better health 
and better appearance for your 
child, as well as smaller dental bills 
to pay through the years. 

x * * 

WHIILE MOST OF THE COUN- 
TRY is still shoveling snow, here 
in the Bay Region it is already 
spring, and our thoughts, and hands, 
are already turning to gardening. 

Almond trees are in bloom, daf- 
fodils are going to market, other 
spring bulbs are getting ready to 
provide us with our annual riot of 
color. 

This year we've had almost no 
winter and our flowers—and weeds 
—have never stopped growing. This 
means more work than usual for 
the gardener. But more fun, too. 


WE NO LONGER HAVE TO 
BOAST and advertise in order to 
induce people to come to our region. 
So many are coming that some- 
times it seems as though there were 
scarcely any room for gardens. 

We do not, however, have to take 
our climate for granted. There's 
still a thrill to be found in the first 
flowering quince blossom, or the 
first acacia tree in bloom, or in the 
delighted spring song of the mea- 
dowlark. 

More than ever in a season when 
we are so distressed, with the do- 
ings of mankind on this earth do 
we turn to the old reliable delights 
of “ever-returning spring.” 


TOBIN ON STRIKES 


INDIANAPOLIS (LPA).—Daniel 
J. Tobin, president of the AFL 
Teamsters Union, has appealed to 
labor “to stop all strikes, if hu- 
manly possible,” because of the 
tense international crisis. 

Writing in the union's official 
magazine, which is published here, 
Tobin also asked management “to 
see the light” and try to reach 
agreements with employes, “even at 
some sacrifice.” He deplored wild- 
cat strikes, but said workers could 
not be blamed “in many cases for 
being aggrieved,” ' 


A YEAR OF THE ILO 


Despite all the strife and turmoil in the world, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization with headquarters in Geneva keeps 
plugging along. It is part of the United Nations as formerly it 
was part of the League of Nations. Here is part of its report of 
what it was able to achieve in 1950: 


During a year in which the world 
grappled with immense political, 
economic and social problems, the 
International Labor Organization 
pressed forward with its program 
designed to contribute to the build- 
ing of a durable peace based on so- 
cial justice. : 

Activities in 1950 covered almost 
every segment of the area of social 
policy for which the organization 
has been made responsible. 

These activities have been aimed 
at improving working and living 
conditions, bettering industrial re- 
lations, assuring labor’s rights and 
increasing production to raise living 
standards. i 
“As one of the specialized agen- 
cies associated with the United Na- 
tions, the ILO has linked its pro- 
gram with those of the other inter- 
national organizations in a coordi- 
nated attack on the fundamental 
problems upon whose solution the 
peace of the world depends. 

Under ILO's tripartite structure, 


unique among the _ inter-govern- 
mental agencies, the representa- 
tives of workers and employers 


joined with those of governments | 


in planning the program and in its 
execution. A budget of $5,983,526 
was contributed by governments to 
finance it. 

ALL ORGANS IN ACTION 

All the ILO’s varied organs 
shared during the year in carrying 
forward its work. The General Con- 
ference held its annual session in 
June. The Governing Body, which 
functions as an executive council, 
met twice at headquarters in Ge- 
neva and once at Brussels. More 
than a score of other conferences 
and meetings took place in various 
parts of the world. 

At the same time, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the organiza- 
tion’s permanent secretariat, with 
its staff of 550 officials of 50 differ- 
ent nationalities, discharged its va- 


rious daily responsibilities under 
the direction of Director General 
David A. Morse. 

A major development during the 
year was the coming into operation 
of the expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance for the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. In this program, worked out 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations and ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, 
the ILO is cooperating with the 
United Nations and six of the spe- 
cialized agencies. The program's 
purpose is to help the under-devel- 
oped countries to improve their na- 
tional economies by providing them 
with technical aid. 


MISSIONS AT WORK 


The ILO’s share of the fund that 
54 governments have pledged to 
finance the program is roughly 
$2,000,000. By the end of the year 
ILO missions operating under the 
program, some of them in coopera- 
tion with the experts of other or- 
ganizations, were at work in a num- 
ber of countries, and a large num- 
ber of other missions had reached 
the advance planning stage. 

The countries for which technical 
assistance has either been initiated 
or planned are Bolivia, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, 
Philippines, Thailand and Turkey. 

Assistance is being given in the 
fields of manpower, migration, vo- 
eational training, social security, 
labor administration and inspection, 
industrial relations, hours and con- 
ditions of work, industrial safety, 
occupational health, cooperation 
and handicrafts, agricultural labor 
conditions, labor statistics and wage 
policy, minimum wege fixing ma- 
chinery and systems of wage pay- 
ment, 


‘THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS 
NOT DOOMED TO A BAD END? 


Farmers Union Herald 

Our world, at the half-way mark 
of the twentieth century, is far from 
a cheerful place for people who 
have no ambition to rule, who sim- 
ply want to live in peace, freedom 
and security. If you were born in 
1900, the first 50 years of your life 
may have looked lil.e the worst 
right up to this year of 1950. But 
looking ahead with the prophets of 
doom, the next 50 years are going 
to make the first 50 look like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

It really does look bad, if you 
don't stop to do a little thinking of 
your own. As one writer said re- 
cently, “It’s a lousy time for a kid 
to grow up. Nothing but boots, 
boots, boots, marching, marching, 
marching, guns, guns, guns, bullets, 
bullets, bullets and death, death, 
death.” 

WE HAVE NO USE for such 
pessimism. We don’t agree with 
any viewpoint of utter hopelessness. 
If we did we'd just give up right 
now. This is a “time that tries 
men’s souls,” but it is a time for 
the constructive viewpoint instead 
of the viewpoint of futility. 

The twentieth century has meant 
suffering for millions of people so 
far. It’s going to mean more suf- 
fering. But it can go down in his- 
tory as the most important century 
of all—the century in which the 
brotherhood of man became a 
world-wide reality. The last half of 
the twentieth century will be what 
we make it, 

x *« * 

THE SORRY MESS WHICIE 
MAKES THINGS look so black is 
the outward evidence of the revo- 


lution which has been stirring the 
world violently throughout the 
twentieth century. We have had 
and are having social revolution, 
economic revolution, political revo- 
lution and scientific revolution. 

The discovery of how to harness 
the great forces of nature such as 
the atom has come too suddenly for 
us to comprehend. Perhaps our so- 
cial, political and economic ad- 
vancement is too incomplete. But, 
whatever the reason, intellectually 
and spiritually, we were not pre- 
pared for atomic energy. Developed 
while we were at war, atomic en- 
ergy's first use came in the form 
of a bomb. That was bad. 

BUT THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY is not doomed to a bad end. 
For one thing, our frontiers are 
greater than ever. The problem no 
longer is the settlement of the land. 
The problem no longer is how to 
produce enough food or clothing or 
houses or even machines to produce 
goods. The problem now is entirely 
different. The problem is how to 
live with the abundance which we 
already have created. The problem 
is how to distribute food and cloth- 
ing and houses and machinery so 
that all the peoples of the earth 
may live in peace, security and hap- 
piness, 


COST OF PORK CHOPS 

BRUSSELS, Belgium (LPA),— 
Pork chops cost almost $4 a pound 
in the Soviet Union, the ‘workers’ 
Paradise.” Bread costs 25 to 43 
cents a pound. Beefsteak cost $2.05 
a pound; chocolate, $1.75 to $2.50; 
butter, $4.30. 


WE DON'T PATRONIZE 


The following persons and 


firms, after a thorough exam- 


ination into the causes at issue, have been deemed unworthy of 
the patronage of members of organized labor and their friends: 


BAKERS, CONFECTIONERS 

Peter Paul, Inc., 1001 81st Ave. 

Hoffman Candy Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

DAIRIES 

El Solyo Ranch, Vernalis 

M. R. Furtado, Tracy 

Norval Knutsen, Hughson 

Alves and Son, Cressey 

John Viera, Livingston 

Manuel Cotta, Manteca 

Ulm Bros., Modesto 

George Clever, Tracy 

Max Foster, Modesto 

Leo P. Hedegard, Modesto 

U. J. Reeves, Tracy 

M. A. Des Jardinz, Modesto 

J. lelmerini, Marin 

W. S. Tilson, Modesto 

W. Scott, Marin 

Delcini, Marin 

DRUG STORES 

Stier Drug Co., 
3407 Lakeshore, Oakland 

LOCKSMITHS 

All locksmiths in the East Bay 
Area not displaying the’ union 
shop card. 

PRINTING-NEWSPAPERS 

Life 

Time 

Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Country Gentleman 

STORES 

Clinnick Appliance Co., Fruitvale 
and MacArthur, Oakland 

Berland’s, 1741 Telegraph 

Cannon’s Shoe Store, 1030 Wash- 
ington St., Oakland 

Feltman & Curme, 1208 Wash- 
ington St. and 1932 Telegraph 


Ave. 

Nisley Shoe Store, 1425 Broad- 
way 

Vine Pastry Shop, 2114 Vine St., 
Berkeley 


APARTMENT HOUSES 


Graystone Apartments, 26 Lenox 
Avenue 


SIGN AND SHOW CARD 
CONTRACTORS 
Herb Hobson Company, 
3113 Dwight Way, Berkeley 
East Bay Sign Company, 
2645 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 
BARBER SHOPS 
The Star Barber Shop, 1926 Uni- 
versity Ave., Berkeley 
Barber Shop, 5482 College Ave. 


RESTAURANTS 
White Log Taverns 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr. Charles Bovard, General 
Contractor, 887 S. Livermore 
Avenue, Livermore, Calif. 

Jud Whitehead Heater Co,, 4111 
Broadway, Oakland; West 
MacArthur and San _ Pablo, 
Oakland 

I. Magnin Co. 

EK. I. DuPont de Nemours, Paint 
Manufacturing Co., South San 
Francisco . 

Hotel Menlo, 13th and Webster 
Streets, Oakland 

Sealy Mattress Co., 
Pablo Avenue. 


6699 San 


West Coast Macaron! Manufac- 
turing Co., 1250 57th Avenue, 
Oakland 

Portland Hotel, 476 Ninth Street, 
Oakland 


All Scale Companies not display- 
ing the Union Shop Card 

General Refrigeration Service 
Co., 5777 Grove Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Rio Theater, Park Street, Ala- 


meda 
Times Theater, Webster Street, 
Alameda, Calif. 


Stanley W. Taylor, 1200 Bancroft 
Avenue, San Leandro, Calif. 

Western Interiors Blind Co., 3000 
Willow Road, San Pablo, Calif. 
E. A. Férracone, Exterior Deco- 
rator, 3993 Altamont Avenue, 
‘Oakland, , 


y 


